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ANOTHER  NEBRASKA  MEETING. 

*ir.  Douglas'  Bill  igain  Considered  at 
the  Tabernacl*. 

lETrfER  FiiOBl  N,   BOWDITCU  BLUST. 

^eedies   of  Joliii   P.  Hale,  Joseph  Blunt, 

aL'd  toilers. 

&C,  &C;  «fcO. 


At  the  Tabernacle,  Bro&dwiy,  last  evening,  »  meeting 
Ml  bald  la  aoooidanee  with  the  following  cull  :— 
?BB  PEOPLS'fl  MEETING   TO  HliOJEdT  AGAINST  SLAVE- 
RY  IN  NEBitASEA. 
The  eitlzeastf  New  Yolk  srao  are  opp  jssd  to  the   vio 
Nation  of  tC6  ilinjouri   oorepcocise  and   the-  extsasiou  cf 
•3l»ye  territory,  ire  iuvi'ert  to   rc^^t  at  the  Tabernacle  oa 
ditorday   evening,  the  18th  iatt,  to  niter  their  stern  pro- 
lost  agaisst  the  threntai'-ei  breach  of  faith,  and  their  de- 
termined  hostility  to  my   enoiouchmaiit   by  the   sl&7a 
power  en  the  rights  of  fete  labor  ia  the  territory  secured 
t>j  that  oompaot. 

HAM1H  WGNJD  TO  l.TB  ORIGINAL  CALL. 

Robert  Smith a  o..ecutler. 

Thoiuaa  Oraue  .. Orta  tb. 

John  k.  Dodd Builder. 

Wm.  R    Stewart Builder. 

Thoniaa  Charlock l':uuiber. 

Isais  Fryer Lima  de-iler. 

Jiir?B  B.  Ward. teochiaiit 

JumeJ  Harriot Riilder. 

Jaja:-s  Robinson C-  utr^ot-.r. 

Alexander  Hastei-toc S;or..-cat.ter. 

is'»Lh*o  Reuh h\  mi  d:-s,ler. 

Job;-,  T*»lor Granite 

Jarom  Wotherjpoon Planter  manufacturer. 

Job  a  A.  Eariiot BuiUer. 

Jacob  W.  Gsoiwia U/ane  mover. 

T.  li.  Janes Granite. 

Joan  T.  Conover Btikar. 

George  W.  Ford Builder. 

Martin  E.  Thompson Areklteot.   - 

'3trauel  A-  Warner Arahitest. 

John  Bilomell Iron  worker. 

Isaac  Lewis Builder. 

Robert  Taylor Plasterer. 

Fre'<m*n  BIoocgooQ Builder. 

John  T.  Seal. Builder. 

Jacob  0.  Boger '. Bail.!  er. 

George  F.  Codicgtcn. ...... ..Builder. 

Thomas  Chalmers Builder. 

At i  W.  Fry Bailder. 

A.  A.  Beaman Merchant. 

J  E   HoagUnd.. Lime  dealer. 

B.  8".  Smith Htoae  dealer. 

Wm.  Lalmbnr,  Jr Builder. 

John  Foster , Contractor. 

At  hfclfpaat  seven  o'cl-jck  fi'teen  hnn.'rad  persons  had 
&Asemblod  In  the  Tabernacle,  aad  soon  afterwards  the 
aaeeting  wr-a  called  to  order  by  Mr.  HcClay,  who  nominated 
JoscH  P  Simpson  to  pruslce  over  the  meeting,  which 
.aomlEatioa  was  raliaod  by  the  meeting.  Mr.  MoClay  then 
nominated  the  following  named  Vice  Presidents  and 
3eoi»t*:ie3,  and  the  meetiag  accepted  the  list:— 

PRE-IDSST  : 

JOSEPH  P.    SIMPSON. 

VICE  PfiESEHEI'IS: 

Robert  Smith,  flyrua  Curtis, 

Horatio  Allen,  H   11.  Sclieffelin, 

J.  I.  Coddington,  Roocrt  T-iyler, 

A  A.  Benman,  T  B.  S'.illman, 

Win.  H  Webb,  Wm.  Usuries, 

B*r-j.  F   Camp,  James  H»rper,  • 

James  Harriot,  it. onus  klcElrath, 

Jam<a  Wotberepocu,  George  S.-aoe, 

John  B  Cornell,  John  Anderson, 

Robert  II.  Ho*,  Jacob  Aims, 

Thomas  Charlook,  J  >ha  H  Cornell, 

Edmund  Hnrry,  TaomiS  Carnliy, 

Joseph  Tucker,  James  Stewart, 

Jfbn  S.  Sowell,  Joan  Delainat.r, 

Sate  uel  A.  Warner,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
Thomas  Keeoh, 

SECESIiElIS: 
Gastavua  A.  Conover,  Taomas  Cbilmera, 

Peter  Van  Antwerp.  Remealaer  N.  Havens. 

Howard  Potter, 
The  Chauhan  oams  for-«s.";d  and  said:— 
Fellow  citizens — I  it  el  fcii;i::y  sensible  of  the  honor 
;3:.u.  Lava  omferreJ  n^ir*  ne  m  t-wliDjr  up?ti  nia  to  pre- 
side  Gve.'  tlsio  meeting.  It  is  cilled  as  i  meeting  of  tha 
juochicics  of  New  York,  »  body  c*  rr.ea  wiih  whom  I  have 
iieeu  tuoneoted  for  the  lost  half  oentary.  But  it  is  not 
only  a  rase ling  of  mechanists,  tut  cf  Au-.urioan  freemen, 
i(appla;.ce,)  and  to  discuss  &  subject  of  the  highest  it;i- 
portALCu  to  us  all.  It  is  einipiy  n;hf,ther  the  country 
la  to  be  givf a  rip  to  tl*7eiy.  or  vrhether  i\-eeicm  shill 
trinmp'o.  Thirty  four  yifo.ru  a^o  I  attended  a  meeting  of 
citiiena,  held  in  the  Assembly  Koclis  of  the  Ciiy  Ha;el, 
where  veve  met  the  b'jjt  rocn  in  ike  city;  and  among 
them  a'l  there  was  but  ore  vrice  fad  th>it  was  for  free 
dom.  (Chters.)  I  trust  t'u.t  th*t  iMcti meat  will  be  ia- 
8ch::«dhj;e.  (ippltuta)  Tho  qr.sation  before  us  is  ooe 
of  gr  at  uom6ut  to  meotLj^iiiS.  In  my  opinion  the  slave 
poser  hia  always  been  pulling  down  mechanics.  I  have 
Jilwijs  ht"!in  jealous  of  the  siava  jower,  thojgh  nevar 
what  is  nailed  in  abolitioniot  I  have  always  bsen  an 
ar.ti.»l»very  man  sr.d  r.a  ami  eif  very  bey.  (Applause.) 
Vy  parents   tacyht  m»      1  do  not   intend  to  detail  the 


audience  bat  I  must  call  the-atrta'.lca  or  the  audience 
to  one  fast.  »he  reputed  iuthor  of  tne  bill  was 
onoe  a  K..acha:ic.  I  hive  -Ratcl^c  h's  career  with 
Inteiast.  M  I  do  that  of  all  rrachanics  who  study 
to  qn»L:fy  themselves  for  tlio  higteat  poiitlcHs  in 
jho  lam'.  Soraitlmes  i  approvad  of  his  coarsa, 
and  sometimes  I  did  not.  I  am  new  compelled  to 
jay  that  siu.ee  he  has  told  himself  tc  the  slave  po  vsr 
(applause)  I  -aithdraw  thtt:  syrup  itay  from  him,  It 
zou  alus  to  be  soen  whether,  on  the  sobsr  second  thought, 
lie  will  redsiia  the  false  step  he  hai  taken,  or  whether 
we  shall  mourn  him  as  one  lent  forever. 

Mr.  WsiTiHAiD  th«n  reau  the  folio  «\sg  letter  from  N, 
3owditoh  Blunt,  Et-q.,  prosecxtting  officer  of  the  city  and 
aounty  of  New  York  : — 

H.  B.  BL0Nt'*S  LKTTEB. 

Kbw  Yobk,  Fe-b.  IS,  1S54. 
GffcrrLiMKH— -I  received  and  at  the  time  intended  person- 
ally to  respond  to  your  retiaeet,  to  address  my  fellow  citi- 
zens this  eveniDrt,  upon  tie  threatened  vioiatlou  of  the 
alissouri  compromise;  but  incessant  eiiga^'ement  in  a 
cause  yet  untialshed,  iranes  n;a  no  Nltornitire  but  to  pre- 
sent briefly  my  views  in  writing. 

For  a  period  of  several  yeirj.  !  fcuve  felt  constrained 
from  a  regard  to  my  officii!  position,  entirely  to  abstain 
Irom  any  direol  or  public  interierunceic  pcliiictl  matters, 
ind,  if  I  deemed  the  prevent  a  pirtltii;  meeting,  I  csr- 
talnly  should  not  now  be  found  fit  Fitting  from  that  rule. 
Conoidoiiiig,  ho  waver,  tiie  qc«sticn  oo*-p»ndlug  in  Con- 
gress, and  which  has  led  to  your  wjembisge,  as  far  above 
all  party  considerations,  regardic;;  i;  ae  oaa  of  vital  im. 
aortaioe  to  the  iategrily  of  the  Uoioc,  atd  taore  especial- 
ly as  involving  not  oniy  a  breioh  cf  -plighted  faith,  but 
the  nelfate  or  our  common  country,  I  have  not  felt  my- 
self at  liberty  to  withhold  &  putlio  eipTt-ssioa  cf  my  opi- 
salon. 

Moet  ef  the  actors  in  tie  eventfei  druui  ^hioh  led  to 
the  en*ciment  of  :he  so  Oi'.led  "Miesiicr!  compromise," 
have  psfti-ad  from  tb6  se^ne  ol  their  labors  and   their 
triumphs,  "and  the  places  nhUh   kite  v  (hem  once  will 
know  theis  no  more  1'otever."    He  wbov?  iiame  has  been 
identified  \»iih  that  greit  messure,  whose  eloquent  voice 
was  so  often  raised  to  sooth  the  exoftec  passions  of  heated 
jarti:»nj,  v.iioie  last  ejpiriog  energies  neve  devoted  to 
thehoptrtil  effort  to  extinguish  /oreter  :nt  £re  of  eootil 
lad  jiational  discurd  which  for  a  time  ttre«U)oed  with 
dea'rustioc  cur  political  eaiticA,  hie   ueen  ecarcely  con- 
s'gned   to   the  tomb  ere.  the  torch   cf  snaichy  has  been 
jgata  iigat;d   and  the  worst  pisnions  of  civil  disseiision 
tgain  creased.    Deeply  to  be  regretted  is  iii  the  occasion 
1  your  assembling,  our  dt.ty  reqaitea  us   to  meat  the 
aer^eiscy  with  c«Imreif,  but  v;Uh   cru-.^ese     For  my- 
B,  I  have  besc  taugh:  tt  ravejse  the  cc.astitution  of  my 
intry.  to  held  to  its  p.-iEnlj'ies;  aud  hijwsvtr  much   f 
ly  reyrot  the  eiistexct;  e*  »siy  Cic«e  CA'ctU'.ed  tc  iffe-t 
B  fneliBjtsef  any  portion  o'  cur  citizera,    I  hive   always 
t  it  my  duty  fairly  and  hoaeaMy  to  ma.iotf.iii  its  every 
ovlalca.    That  constitution  »ss  is  it;e!f  a  couipromise. 
ie  successful  result  o'.  our  revoiaticuA.-y   otruggle  hid 
It  for  our  fathers  a  uti!)   more  difacclttstk  to  accoas- 
jleh— thfe  creition  of  &  form  i£  gov.'rntcea:  binding  alike 
l«imtelv«s  and  their  posterity.     It  «as  no  susy  task   to 
riag  tcjether  und&r  oai  t-oHtictl  ty»teic.  the  stern  de- 
scend acts  of  tie  Puritan,  tee  percecatcd  EagteBot,  the 
pkciJ  Quaker,  the  ztaloui  ditc.'pro  cf  K;raish  euptemioy, 
indthe  tlery  Cavalier  of  the  Scuta 

But  the  task  was  accomclished.  Its  results  avs  before 
ihe  world  in  the  present  proud  condition  of.  tue  Ameri;an 
Hepubils  ts  a  great  and  stopeccous  monument  of  civil 
tlnd  r6li;ioas  liberty.  Oie  ot  ihe  jiviccpal  acts  preceding 
the  rxloption  cf  the  cous;i~u.tivn  \s'as  tit?  so  itisraeat  of  the 
aonliictinj;  claims  cf  Uie  States  to  the  un'-etdcl  iauis  al- 
leged to  bs  within  the  borders:  of  diHeriK-  S'^te?,  by  ces 
sions  on  the  part  of  a  pcrtios  cf  the  t'tMet;  and  the  or-li- 
Eanca  cf  1T87  fc-r  the  graj-i,  of  the  tt-sritH.-j'tiortii  cf  the 
Ohio,  fcrnted  patt  of  the  canditif-n  c<t  ituut  ct-EsiaED, 

It  i-tho  proud  priv,lfj;o  fi  cur  crra  E  at  sire  Siats  thit 
its  t  an  the  firstU-  pls.:e  hit  cOEtricatit-s  upas  this  *Uar 
jf  JJje  public  weal. 

As  ir'.i  s after  Stati  trt.£f.cu-.L:'icd  f:i:xE  '.c-'i  i.rif.l North 
v*ebtL'i;i  dotaaia,  it  bactce  obvious  ic   the   E,tatetiju>ja  of 
th»t  di.t-  that  poisesai^c  oi  the  free  x^-viy-itun  of  the  >ilis 
ainsipp-i^  azd  of  its  racu'ih.  na:i  iu'lt?pM--rc-.rj;e  to  "h«  de 
velopBmf/iit  of  the  iciojh  tc  t.c ecu-  :c-s  el  ;'j i-  mighty  YWit 
jnd  na^.tiitioss  full.i'sia   reeulliiif,'  .a  tt-o.   purchase  of 
the  Frsaah  domain  of  Laui'J&ES.      It.'f  iv-l.  i:ii-i»a  tt  this  ' 
iay  that  the  OOiStitutioas.'tty  c:  thht  p^rchiaa  was  quns- 
'tionsd  bj  Jefferson,  and  tta"  hie:  iai*  ici;v.ibsc."iice  was 
ihe  rescJ*.  of  the  alccst  i;.e n!s.b!a  fljci^bity  o'.  t.h\j   pur- 
chase.    Out  of  tho  sc7,uisi;ioa  o!  Lou-siiau.  three  i'^ates 
save  ilretdy  beon  tatB&fi,  vhe  £;;:-  bann  Loaivlms 

Upon  th«  question  of  the  *drck:.;oa  d  Missouri,  a  dis- 
cu.'*ii;o  hrosa  which  sua :k  the  Union  to  it.2  c«rat:-9.  It 
terminated  ia  the  adoption  cf  tt&t  e&s>ctinHS!  which  de- 
clarec:: — '•  That  in  tM  that  icii'itcry  trei"«e  by  litncsto 
'4he  Oni!ed  States,  uadec  tho  name  of  L".uisi»a«,  whlsh 
liee  uorth  of  the  38  d*j.  a'jmin  nenh  i&tilu-'i.  cut  in- 
cluded ■sii'hi.a  the  liraltj  of  the  Stite  ccct«aipi»tviby  thia 
tact,  slaTiry  and  involuntAry  eenitirlo,  o.'h-rnise  than  in 
the  puaithms.'-.t  cf  crista  v.hsrar.f  th i  parties  shall  have 
beenduly  convicted,  shall  t^j  and  is  hereby  forever  pjo- 
tblted." 

Vot  a peiic-d  ot  thirty-four  years  that,  msasura  his  re- 
ned  undisturbed  amid  all  the  conflicts  of  party,  and 
n  nrovlflioas  two  Btatss  have  beta  »4mitt«ii— MU 
Bouri»iw.Ajf«iuiflifl-iwiui»  teoogiutioa  or  va>  runt  ot 
livoluntary  servitude  within  their  borders.  It  has  been 
lert^or  the  present  day  and  generation  to  procUlm  thi« 
measure. unconstitutional,  and  to  itultifT,  or  worse  to 
obirge  with  intentioaal  violation  of  the  apirit  of  the  con- 
stuuttoE  the  pure  and  gifted  men  of  that  day  whose 
names  are  identified  with  the  proudest  annals  of  our  his- 
tory a»  a  republic.  I  enry  not  the  n:an  who,  f;om  any 
motive  of  peIflonil  or  pclitioal  aggranrliaeraent,  has 
thotigbt  proptr  to  disturb  the  peaceful  charjeter  of  this 
great  measure  of  public  pnlioy,  au1  thereby  to  foment  the 
angry  pansions  so  easily  engendered  upon  tho  exoiting 
topic  therein  embraced. 

1  believe  i  may,  without  being  justly  ohf.rgetbls  with 
enotism.  assert  that  I  have  never  been  accused  of  aay 


faltering  ia  maintaining  the  just  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  every  portion  cf  the  oenfedora- 
oy.  The  ^ctmpromfse  measures  of  1850  received  my 
sincere  support;  bnt  if  I  bad  supposed  that  by  any  oa 
suistry  or  refinement  of  sophiitry  those  moa'sursi  ooutd 
be  construed  into  a  repeal  of  or  intei  fere  ace  with  the  Hia- 
sonri  compromise,  mo3t  cerlalnly  they  never  woald  hive 
received  my  eo notion;  and  I  haterd  nothing  in  saying 
from  myknonlecge  of  ltr.  Clay  and  his  vltws  at  the 
tlm»,  that  the  idea  never  for  one  mom»nt  entered  his 
mind,  aad  thai  thathighmiaded  and  magnanimous  states- 
man never  for  one  moment  would  have  h-nt  his  eauctioa 
or  encturageraent  to  any  each  act  or  implication.  N> 
man  liviag,  I  thick,  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  great 
statesman  oi  Kentucky  ever  was  guilty  of  duplicity  or  in- 
tentional concealment  of  his  views  ppoa  quenions  of  pub- 
lic moment,  t,Dd  if  each  venture  fhould  be  hazardeJ,  it  is 
cot.  too  much  to  prtd  ct  "hit  the  'sdd  ass.rter  would  find 
bat  few  believers.  I  hid  Bupposeil— certainly  I  had 
hc-yed— tfcat  the  »speritieB  cf  p^rty  spirit,  and  at  times  of 
pn-H.-rt!  animosity,  t,hlch  betet  Mm t specially  ic  th')  lat- 
tei  r»rt  of  bis  poli'ioAl  earuer  bal  bonn  bjrittd  in  his 
rrave;  aj.d  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  man  will  under- 
take to  di.-pa'e  his  cl»ims  to  lbs  gratitude  of  hii  country- 
men, or  that  the  te>rs  Ehcd  over  his  ashe:.  by  all  cUsaes 
of  bis  ffllow  ei'.ksns  were  other  th»n  tiara  of  unalleated 
grief  In  the  came  of  H?nryClii.  I  repuiiate  and  dis- 
avow tbis  miserable  subtorfugu,  this  wanton  de'ooritiou 
of  his  honor  aad  f;mi.  ItrusSn-.ver  to  eea  the  day  when 
the  fraternal  houds  of  our  cocfs.ie.icy  shtll  be  broken 
wben  this  gr**.t  republio  shall  bs  rob**d  of  a  single  link 
or  member;  bnt  if  that  lime  nhill  ever  coroe,  (wiijhmay 
God  Id  hs  Providecce  avert)  upon  the  hea:fl  of  those 
who,  disregarding  the  honorable  pledges  ot  tb6lr  lather, 
aid  their  brtthrsn,  have  so  unnecessarily  opened  afresh 
the  scarce  healed  wound.  let  the  responsibility  and  the 
olfibonor  rsst.  For  ore,  I  spurn  the  aseooutiona  and  re 
lect  tne  act. 

With  great  retpect,  your  fellow  citizen. 

N.  BOWDITOB  BL0N'. 

To  Robert  Smith,  Thomas  Crane,  Efqrs  ,  and  others, 
Committee.  * 

The  Chats— Fallcw  eitizen?,  I  will  now  introduce  to  you 
Joseph  Biuat,  E^q.,  who  will  offer  some  resolutions  for 
jour  eocsidsration. 

Mr  Blcm  jaid  : — 

I  am  hu-ppy  to  see  this  representation  of  the  free  labor 
of  she  North.     I  am  happy  to  address  a  meeting  of  men 
wbo  oome  here  lo  discuss   this   qoestioa  calml*  and  da 
liberateiy.    Sixty-five   years  ago  In  this  oicy  we'ra  asssm- 
bled  tr  t.  representatives  of  the  thirteen  SUt;s,  anxiously 
awaiting  the   time  for  the  organization  of  tha  govern- 
ment    Oaly  a  few  years  had  el»  j»sed  since  thev  had  sa- 
veisd  them»lv*e  from  tha  mother  eountr>,  anj'had  pro- 
oltirreiJ  by  the  Diciaration  of  Indep-ndenoe  that  all  men 
were  bora  free  and  equal.  Tney  afterwards  saw  fit  to  refer 
the  quertion  of  slavery  to  be  settled  by  the  Legislatures 
of  Ue  various  States  ;  but  we  all   believe  that  tha  time 
must  ccrue  when  tha  United  States  will  give  in  their  fall 
adherence  to  the.  priaclple  in  its   fullest  sense.     (Great 
thesrios.)    At  this  time  two  Ssatea— Massachusetts  and 
,  New  Hampshire   abolished   slavery  within   their  limits. 
1  In  the  other    States    slavery    existed    to  a   greater  so 
lees  extent.    Very  soon  slavery   was  abolished    lo    the 
I  States  of  New  Yoik,  Pennsylvania,    Rhode  Islaud    and 
1  Ct  jnectlcut;  and  the  patnets  who  haaded  this  free  govern- 
ment downt   to   ns  merit  our  eternal  gratitude.   ,(Ap- 
i  planso.)      But  we  had,   bound  ourselves   to  jesosct   the 
I  rights  of  the  South,  aad  to  that  pledge  no  Northern  atate 
bag  ever  faltered  in  ita  adbeaicn    After  the  revolutionary 
|  war  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  vast  amount  ef   lerri- 
;  tory   weatof  the   mountains  to  which  the  South  hid  a 
I  claim.     The   StaUs  cf  New    York,   Virgin*   and    New 
j  Jersey  olaimed  the    territory    West  of  the  Ohio.     New 
York    came    forward     lirst    aad    gave   up    her    claim 
I  to  the  territory,  and  through  the  exertions  of  such  men 
as  Thomas  Jefferson  awl  Kafus  Kicg,  slavery  was  pro 
tibited  iii  the  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio     The  preseat 
rrcsperity  of  those  States   is  owbw   to  the  exartions  of 
there  men    In  the  prooess  of  time  Louisiana  was  acquired, 
Slid  that  portion  of  it  knosn  &<  the  ptoviaae  of  Orleans, 
*aii  erected  imo  a  State.  It  was  agreed  that  slavti-y  there 
(hr.uld  not   be  touched.    Next  MUsoarl  came  in,  j  and 
there  was  a  great  contest.    The  result  u;is  that  slavery 
was    [.rot  ibited  north  ef  the  line  of  3d  30.    I  recollect 
well  tee  seit-atioa   the  news  of  tuts   measuia  created  on 
the  Sa'jbath  mortitg  when  it  came  here;  but  the  com- 
promise 0DC»  made,  tha  Noith  remained  true  tc-  i>,  aa  i' 
aliva;e   baa   Men.     (Ar-pUnse  )     du^h   fcr.R  alwiys  b.oo 
ttc  case  with  tha  North.     Wtetber  it  will  aKr.'.ya  oo  eo 
reroaiis    io    be  teeu.    I    object    to    this    Diil    ce:»me  I 
tie    Southern    people    have    not     asked    for    it.      It 
is   the  work  of  a   few   p-olitijians,    and  ia   a   foliticsl 
l"er    for   tha   (ratification    of     their    personal    aaihi 
ilcn;  and  I  must   do  the    Southera    people    the    jm-   ! 
tioa    to    say  that    I    fully  believe      tbej   never    uaaei 
for  anythitg  of  tbis  Hort.    Tha  speaker  rererred  to  the  in- 
tu'.rectiou  at  ScnthamptOD,   Virginia,  and  tha  ftct  that 
tbi<  Southern  politicitss  ssk6d   lmpoisible  t'aiegs  of  the  i 
Notth.     They  demanded  that  we  should  n^ver  write  or  i 
speak  jgitnst  elav^ry.    and  sever  alijw  any  aali  slsvary  j 
newspaper    cr    pamphlet   to     go    through     th«   miih. 
Tht-y  knew  that  this  novir  conld  be  doae.     Afterwards, 
when  the  cry  of  saving  the  Onion  was  got  np,  Southern 
gentlemsn  said  that  the  Union  should  be  put  an  end  to 
unless  theEa  resolutions  passod.     Was  there  a  Northern 
raan  who  acceded  to  these  measuree?     Aud  onw  mora, 
when  thete  gentlemen  met,   for  the  purpose   <  f  giving 
formal    representatioa     to    their    opinions.     wa<.t    was 
the     treatment    which    they    received    at    Naeheillef 
Way,     they  were    driven    by  the  voice  or  tha   people 
almost    beyend    the     borders     of    the    town,     to    die-   j 
cass  and  argce  their  monatrons  and  ridiculous  doctrines. 


Therefore,  1  tell  yon,  gentlemeD,  It  la  not  the  Sonth  who 
de.-ire  Ihes  >  measures;  but  tnc-y  c-ma  from  the  petty 
poutloitna  who  fawn  around  the  esacutive  at  Washing- 
ton. (Ajplauae.)  I  really,  meat  heartily  detent  thrae 
inen  of  the  Noith  *ho  breach  tbeoe  measured — false  to  the 
principles  which  they  first  took  in  their  ohilJhO:;d.  (Ap- 
plause,) Agsln:  we  ara  told  that  thia  ocuiprjniiae  of 
1820  in  unconstitutional.  If  it  in,  is  it  not  strange  thit 
ov?r  thirty  years  havo  ptbEed  without  its  being  found  oat, 
and  that  it  vrza  at  Ust  cie-jcvered  by  Stephen  A.  Loa?laa, 
of  Illinois?  It  k£3  j>jiit;ed  the  scrutiny 'of  the  lion  roe  Cabi- 
net. Jobn  Quinsy  Adams  was  satisfied  with  it — (loud 
and  iong  applause)— ltd  now  a  man,  unknown  except  aa 
a  politician,  jumpa  up  cud  vi'.h  a  swillowlike  twittering 
pronounces  it  unconstitutional !  Oue  Thing  further, 
gentlemrta-  Congress  his  entire  control  o^er  these  terri 
tones:  anif  ihi'y  must  determine,  whan  they  s-re  first  to 
start  into  e.o*lal  existence,  whether  they  are  to  tike  a 
free  and  vigorous  form  or  whether  they  are  to  be  tram 
meiied  by  elavery.  (Applause  )  Aa  to  *he  6fTect  of 
slavery,  let  us  look  at  the  progress  respectively  of  Jdisaoun 
and  Michigan.  The  latter  is  fast  advancing  to  the  front 
rink  in  the  galaxy  cf  States,  and  the  former  is  lagging 
behind  under  the  bur:  en  and  evils  of  efeyery.  (i.oud  ap- 
plause )  If  we  were  to  legislate  meMV'for  this  genera- 
tion;  if,  like  the  people  before  Noah,  lei  ua  eat  and  drink 
for  to-morrow  we  die,  then  we  might  discard  all  regard 
for  posterity,  tad  say  "sufficient  to  the  day  la  ths  evil 
thereof."  (Applause.)  I  wiil  detain  you  with  no  further 
remarks,  but  will  read  the 

BKSOLTJTI0N8. 
Resolved,  That  we,  the  mechanics  and  working  man 
or  New  York,  heartily  concur  In  the  aterc  protest  rtcantly 
uttered  in  ttis  place  by  the  great  meeting  called  bj  tha 
leading  merchants  and  backeru  of  this  dry.  agal-l'at  tha 
threatened  repeal  of  the  hissonrl  oocaprotnlae  :  that  wa 
cordially  agree  with  the  sentiment' uttered  by  tha  preeid- 
icg'cflicer  on  thatcccssicB,  that  '•&  bargain  i<  a  bargain, 
and  that  we  do  cot  understand,  and  will  cat  tolerate,  the 
doctrine  of  repudiation ;"  and  with  the  declaration  of 
Br.  Gerard,  that  "the  common  and  honorable  sentiment 
of  all  mankind  will  condemn  it;"  and  that  we  ceem.  it 
proj.cr  to  eipreee  our  surprite  axd  regret  that  the  re- 
spectful resolutions  adeptei  by  that  meetiuf,  when  pre- 
ieDted  by  Senator  Fish  to  the  Senate,  were  refused  a 
res,  ding 

Resolved,  Thit  lie  pretence  that  tha  rep.--j,l  of  tha 
Miseonriiccmpromise  is  a  legitimate  cMsequcece  of  the 
acta  of  1860  kaa  been  well  ehswa  tc  b»  sithqut  founda- 
tion ia  fact,  by  Eeve rii  Senators,  and  especially  nj  Senator 
Hcurtr.n,  whese  msniy  adherence  to  truth  and  honor  wa 
w&; inly  appreciate;  that  the  decttiw  broached  in  aorae 
quarters,  -tliat  that  corxprumira  v>'ie  ur.coa-j'Jt-a'in'.iii!, 
and  therefore  cught to  ba  repealed,  is  alic?  ncveT  and 
startling,  involring  a  denial  qf  cur  cruaiilutional  right,), 
cctfljctiug  with  the  vtewa  of- our  greatest  statesmen  and 
the  repeaUd  action  of  our  government;  that  until  me 
Termoiles  «.ra  organized  into  States,  and  admitted  to 
tho  Usios',  the  people  theri-of  have  no  ri-ihr  to  mt-ke  rales 
and  regulatiOEa.icr  the  governance  of  the  sirne,  but  -.kit 
such  right  by  the  cortititntion  belongs  absolutely  and 
exclnpively  to  tha  peopL-  cf  the  United  S:atef.,  in  Congress 
aBeembled. 

Eeaolv6d,  That  a  decent  respect  on  the  part  of  our 
rtepressntativeo  for  the  rights. "opinions,  aoc  feelings  of 
the  people,  demands  that  no  great  cltinga  in  our  seitled 
rational  policy — ho  citnga  permanently  affecting  tha 
mutual  interests  and  fclatioaa  of  the  various  seotioca  ot 
the  Unicn — Ehculi  ba  snddenly  s-^opted  by  Congress  until 

*  fair  opportunity  has  been  a'ftcrded  tcr  au  expre'ruon  of 
tke  views  of  t-ieir  const.; cents,  from  whom  aior:e  all  just 
poser  ia  corived  ;  thit  any  attempt  to  hnrry  ich  bill 
through  the  Serate.  or  to  fc.-cs  ith"  ptftage  LiAough  the 
Hou=e,  ia  ordsr  to  r'oreEtaii  the  juegcent  o;  the  people, 
wculd  fcu  an  ai'.t  treachorouu  tBi  treaeonible,  and  that  iva 
»ppeal  to  both  Senators  anri  Kiprazeuti.ites,  by  tarir 
cit'os  of  cfiice,  aid  by  lh6  coLti-.iii;cC;  M'hicn  h.=,s  b-en 
gpi-eroutly  lepCESJ  ia  thira.  c_t  to  be  prrfniriud  by  any 
inOuccmetef  into  eo  grett  txroc.'t  Tha:,  speaking  ia  tha 
)<im  of  ti-e  people'  wo  ri-ijectfally  but  it  lofcly  vsiaind 
item  that  they  are  cur  ceiTiuts,  and  not  or.r  inssters. 

Sc-aolvfd,  'list  the  rt)*ai  of  tne  Umsoari  cover. rur^ise, 
ia  order  to  introduce  cltfjry  into  eur  f,.ee  t-trritory  u!  Xa 
1 1'Kt.ka  and  Kinfaf.  wculd  to  in  every  p-oint  a  crimo  a 
brCBCii  of  plir;h:Cd  faitn,  a.  v.cU'.ioa,  cot  or.iy  ot  ou:1  jnct 

•  if  bt>.  bu:  the  rights  of  min,  ir.  denaucs  aiite  of  lepitbli- 
con  piircf-lta  i-nd  (Jhristit.n  duty. 

He(-o>ed,  Ihst  the  intinntio*.  by  Gectto:  B?,-'.i-.-r  that 
ull  the  Southern  whig  bV.nitSrs  will  vote  for  cue  hit',  bia 
sroustd  equally  our  sorrow  and  cur  indignation.  That  we 
cf  the  N-orth  repeat  the  warding  tlready  gi»en  them  by 
the  mercbiKte  of  our  ciij — that  with  ihe  repnti  o:  the 
ilisMinii  cornprcmise,  harmony  and  eoufldauc*  ara  at  an 
end  forever,  and  every  existing  coin  jji-oiaii'o  other  than 
these  en-bodied  in  the  federal  con-ttitut  on  bbtween  the 
slave  masleis  of  the  South  and  the  frea  laborers'  of  tha 
North  acd  West,  will  be  vitiated  by  their  own  want  of 
faith. 

Reached,  That  in  regard  to  the  Senators  and  Represeii ' » 
tivei  in  Congreaa  from  the  free  States,  if  such  there.  ■■>  - 
who  ».te  disposed,  to  kbst  thia  achame,  »n.d  smrojidai-  tj« 
leiTiioiiea  HOnrsa  to  as  Dy  mat  ornn ;«,«!,  mo  nuu 
the  government  and  the  country  that  they  do  nit  truly 
represent  the  paopie,  whose  most  cherished  rights,  prin- 
ciples, and  interests  they  are  betraying  for  the  promo- 
tion of  ifcttr  personal  ambition,  or  »t  the  clstatiou  of 
party  liadera.  And  ws  warn  all  our  publio  tervaata  who 
may  be  tempted  to  falter  in  their  allog.'an  ;s  to  tho  rlfnta 
of  free  labor,  that  a  day  cf  reckoning  la  \i  hand. 

Rreolv«'i,  That  tke  agitati ia  and  alarm  already  exalted 
throughout  the  free  Slatss,  at  the  proponed  violation  of 
our  ancient  rights,  and  the  popular  tadigtiatiou,  not  only 
ofourcatiie,  but  also  of  our  adopted  cltizcna,  at  this 
scheme  for  devririag  them  of  hometteada  In  Ktsiaa  aid 
Nebraska,  unlesa  they  will  ooussnt  to  work  aide  by  aide 
with  slaves,  ijti?ioatea  the  bitter  ourae  that  awtite  those 
who  shall  dare  to  trample  on  compacts  and  remove  the 
landmarks  of  freedom.  That  we  a  M  upon  the  free  Iibor 
era   of  the  North  to  forget  all  difference  of  party  and 


to  st i nd  shoulder  to  shouldar  in  defence  of  our  common 
rights,  and  that  w*  call  npun  all  tha  ministers  of  reunion, 
by  tke  high  duties  of  their  holy  ortloe,  to  i&voke  the  Ruler 
of  N&tio.-a  tj  turn  the  hearts  of  thoaa  who  are  contem- 
plating this  stupendous  *rcisg. 

Benoived,  That  ws  oill  upon  our  Senators  and  Repre 
eentativea  m  Congrens,  to  resiot  unflinchingly,  in  euoh 
manner,  aa  they  Bhall  deem  meet,  all  attempts,  from  what- 
ever quarter,  to  repeal,  abrogate,  er  render  inoperative, 
cirecly  oi  inoiraotty,  the  eighth  seatioa  oi  the  Miaaouri 
Act;  and  that  we  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
BUtes,  m  cj,i.e  of  the  passage  of  su;h  a  bill  by  Congrese, 
to  secure  that  cempac;  from  violation  by  interposing  his 
oone'ltutiuKAl  veto 

Resolved,  That  a  co^iy  of  theee  resolH'.iona  b^  fo'w*ried 
to  the  Senators  tad  Kepreiealt,ti»ea  of  thu  Siata  of  New 
Yo;k  in  repress,  for  presentation  to  those  bodies  to  the 
Givernr-r  of  (toil  Stat-  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  President 
of  tbe  United  States 

'Hid.  John  P.  Hale  then  cine  upon  the  platform,  amid 
onsideiabie  cheering  and  some  slight  hisjing;  a  few  oat- 
( alia  were  alto  audible.    Mr.  Hale  said  :— 

My  frisrds   and   tvilow  cnizens- 1  chanced  yeste.day 
afternoon    to   be  in  inn  Senate  ohambar  of  the  United 
Slates  when  Governor  Sewj-td,  one  of  your  r-'preiaata- 
tlvea,  t,r*seat-?o   to   that  bsdy— (app'aoje  and  hisses)  —I 
say  when  Gct  Sev»rd  presente!  to  that  bodv  the  raaolu- 
tii-na  ot   the    Uvijlatute  of  thia    Srati    re'inonatratlng 
agair-st  tue  pasa^-e  of  tho  bill  to  which  allusion  has  been 
mirti  thiseveriDg     The  resclntiona  were  received  rea- 
pectfuliy,   quietly  lead,   ordered  to  bo  printed,  and  laid 
upon  thc,t*ble,  prodnoicg  no  more  impreeaion  than  was 
prococid  a  moment  after  whan  the  Clerk  ot  tie  House 
oame  ic  and  anDounoed  that  tha  House  had  parsed  a  oer- 
tain  bill  upon  tcma  very  trivial  subjaat,   in  which  they 
atk^d     the     onneurrenca     of     the   Somte;      the  one 
produced    as  much  excitement,  as  much  emotion    as 
the     other.       I     couli      but     tro     back     with     my  i 
mind  s    eyo    seme    three  quarters  of  a  oentury,    and 
'™k     fct     the     niomout     and     occasion    whea    some 
other  Ksolu  Moss  ware  presented  bv  a  certain  other  body, 
prior  to  the  Ravolution.    When  the"  S  tamp  Aot  was  paaaed 
by  the  British  Parliament,  and  waa  aantover  to  thas* 
colonies  to  bs  enfrrced,  there  was  a  town  meatirig  held 
in  a  towr.  In  New    Upland,   then  not   comprising  over 
twenty  thousand  people— the  town  of  Boston— and  at  it 
the  peapls  Te.'olvedthat  the  Slump  Aot  should  not  ba  en- 
forced in  tke  tocn  of  Boston,   and   they  tent  those  reio- 
lntiozs  tr.  the  British   Parliament.     They  were  not  read 
and  laid  upon  the  table;  but  the  Stamp  Act  was  repeal-.d, 
(Applaus-  )    Why  la  it  that  the  voice  of  three  millions 
-of  perpie,  speaking  through  ihtir  legi:  in  ate  organ,   the 
Legislators  cf  tbeir  State,    and  presenting  those   resolu- 
tions to  the  national  Legislature,   did  not  prodnca  oai 
tboueanr-th  part    of  tha  effsct  that  the  town  meeting  in 
Boston    produced   upon   the    British   Parliament?    The 
ans-er  is  iliir.     The  men  of  Boston  were  in  earnest,  and 
rcesnt  what  they  said:  and  the  British  ^Parliament  kuerf 
when   thc-y  received  thoee  ) esoiutious,  that  the  man  who 
paseed  them  had  the  rea^luuon.to  live  up  to  them.    The 
Serate  did  not  believe  thit  of  yours.     It  they  had  they 
would   not  have  been   laid  upon  the   table      (Applause 
ming.ed  with  hisses.)    Now,  my  f;iaUJs,  to  night.  I  never 
rose  to  address  an  audience  when  I  felt  no  inadequate  to 
tie  task,  because  I  thick  I  appreciate  something  of  the 
importance  and  somethicg  of  the  magnitude  of  this  ques- 
tion    If  I  ware  to  sand  beforsym  to-night  to  art;ue  the 
caeeofODf  solitary  individual,  and  upon  the  determina- 
tion to  which  you  might  ocrne  rested  his  fits  for  tha  fu- 
ture of  hia  life,  and  by  the  determination  to  waish  yea 
ctme  Lis  fate  hereafter  wis  tp  be  freedom  or  tlavery    I 
should  Bnd  the  re^oneibility  too  over*halming  for  my 
poor  caparrity      But  how  does  such  a  question  ia  that  sink 
ieto  utter  insur-iflcunoe  in  coiopa:ison  with  the  question 
yon  came  here  to-night  to  consider'/    L-,ok  on  it  for  a  mo 
rrtnt;  Ici  k  at  that  map— (poiutiDg  to  the  large  map  eui- 
pena<d  in  front  cf  the  <>rgan)-uaportanc  a i  ia  the  posi- 
tion it  gives  the   territory,  it  is  not  quite  ffeoKr&patcillr 
correct       Wat   territery,  I  say,   lying   iu   the   centre 
of      the     United     States,     with     the     waters     from 
its       mountain       peaks       ruuning      now      into       the 
Atlantic,  tosMntotka  tiulf  of  Muxiio,  and  tbeu  inte  the 
northern  lakes       That  Territory   comprises  an  area  of 
480  Oi  0  ini^a  mr.-re  than  ten  limes  tin  siza  cf  th*  State  j 
ol  New  York,  ai.d  a;ty  tmea  the  aiz'*  of  the  Stats  of  M^s- 
SKchueettu.     It  cccupie.  a  p<ii,irion  in  relation  to  ihs  res', 
lit  ti.scour.ery    wbich  tha  Chinese  olatrr^   for  his  coco  try   ' 
in  relatita   to  ibe  re-st  of  the  world.     It  is  tha  Oeutrtl 
Kitgdom;  snd  if  tl  e  reports  of  thone   who  tuva  explirei 
it  be,  true,  it  crjy  needs  tie  hand  of  civilization  to  m  wz;a 
it  the  Bloweiy  Land.  Well  the  qaestioa  itt.  hew  saaU  it  be 
govtrreuy-and  Oh!  Cod,  t'uat.it  r-bould   ba  a  question 
tiheu  for  thirty  four  years  we  hare  alumbared  iu  tke  i,e 
cuiity  thai  it  was  curs— ours  bajond  peradvfl'  tura.     (An 
Bliiite.)    Why,   Daeie)   Webstor/on  the  7th  of  Miicb 
1SD0,  ic  hlo  celebrated  sjeeoh  which  won   hiia  no  much  of  j 
fame  and  so  n.uohof  ob.'oquy,  dsclared  that  the  positiou 
ot    tbu.t  TcrriUrry  as  to  tUvery  was  fixed  by  in  irreuasl- 
able    law.      Bui     n;w     we    »ri   *w»kene.l  to    the    fret   ! 
that    what    we    supposed    for    more     than    the    time 
of    a,    generation    to    bj    settled     ia    safj   and    Beauvo 
uo    loratr,       The    questiea    which     we    suopoaed    our 
fathers   settl-rd  mora    than  a  third  of    a  century  ago 
has  come  up  to  be  settled  again.     Whit  ia  it— what  shall 
that  great  tand  be?    Lit  ma  tell  you .  it  ia  fir  you  to  siy 
it  ;a  for  the  mechnuias  and  tbe  uorfcIn«iwa— the  etr&n$r 
ht,udf, '.ne  honest  a«. wts  suit  clear  heals— the  voWrs  oi 
this  ^ity  to  say.     (-Ippiaus3)     Tha  honorabla  gentleman 
who  preceded  juk-  £a.:',s  he  has  a  contempt  fur  ih,i«e  South 
ern  men  who  are  co&tlnua'ly  aeitatiDe  this  subject,  but 


he  has  moro  for  the  Northeru  uihu  WttoswwaaonwuuS  io 
Nol^rTL  B^lbtT  *-«yo«tJ,«  there  would  be  ™ 
Northern  doughfaces  to  vote  for  that  territory  to  bagiven 

uL«"T*T  £UDv?"  thSy  dw"k"0»I0f<  that  th.yre 
presented   doughface   conatituancleu.     (Loud  applause  ) 

era  of  Net  Vnrle  h'  ? **  V*  ,in  e*rn(i8t-  Let  xha  J»b^' 
fabrr   JX  Z\    Etftd  °P>  m  tlie  cottscioua  pride  of  their 

with  tha rLn  tTiM?h?t  th*>  wiU  r£ck"  kt  lh°  PoI1« 
to Mve« ". „5  T°  I'  f  t0  S'-Ve  Upthia  'air  i^ritauoe 
I ?li  11  Vl  ,  {  to)i  y0R  '  *lJI  flo:  b"  d°=»-  There 
fa««h«:  ?  *^»ch«y  ttt  Washington  unlesa  there  be 
tieanhsry  in   New  York  to  precede  it;  but   let  Nsw  York 

turnlw,  ,',,  1°  ^"^  m^LSim  oi  the  Uiu  World  are 
turnli  g  out  hundreds  and   tinjueavds  annually  to  dsjoIu 

to iw  -  if,f«  /!le  L^616  1E  the  central  land,  and  the 
Chinese  will  find  trial  he  ba-i  left  ona  central  kiiglooi  to 

its  ina  it'utln-?  *fD°thSr  CODtiD«°t-  ^dwhafsh-Ulbe 
it     insitutlori i   of  government?    Soail  they   be  bqcu  as 

«»ev«  A-n"M!  lallutej  'M  he*td  on  ita  fl"ls  aEd  i»  to 
Co  ft ."ht wrU^e3if d  »^«U»»»«t«d  acacerniea 
Usees  1    shin  (=  ^L0'      Ves'  yeB'"  "PPlsus.  and 

»«t  r/i  v,„    ,    , B»w»o!  Chmtiaa  cautctes  point  from 

Efltft    *      >  "  t0-&    beniflC'3«    6fld?     (SaVBU.lL    V01C5S- 

H,.   i  v  -D"ise,   hissas,  and  appiauae.)  .Ani  when 

oil  ^..flT,  ht0m6  *\  "iehtfWled  with  his 
tou  shall  be  look  m  the  tace  of  a  wif«  th.r 
is  his,  and  on  the  oiiioren  of  his  W  secured  to  him  bv 
the  laws  cot  only  cf  Goo,  bnt  of  nan  also ?    fAnntaSe  1 

stead  of  tha    Vn.T, . '"-  ""^  V  '  hap^  ^^  «  iD" 

net  fcr  this  year-tot  for  this  P eneration-nor  fe.  ■  tr  f - 

mnittt.on  if  iinm.r,  government.     Aud,  my  fri-nda   let 
the  wings  of  your  ima3in6tion  take  Jlight  aadVeTi  '„„ 

ina   l^cia.y    of    m'.s    Question.     L«t    en»  \.v   „„.. 
frienc-s-my   political    friends-  f   t4 "a   one    ofih»e 
mintr   quratiuns     vhioh    yr,u     are   pil  it,-     to     5,  s 

fNolno»e  if1"'!/"  *  "«'"^^S^ 
t   «o— no'-— laughter      and      ii,i,v,„  i        ,„.      »,. 

.bove.it.  and  th'atTstheistU^  o^  S^  ff 
nor,,  1  want  io  deal  with  thia  thing  UMv-1 'wje  -' 
-hlcthTrP"t:Cn   th8"  h"  V«n  K««i*l     iftaJt 

UECOEsUt^ci  1  ^"Tea  c^ I*™?  »■*«"»•»  ™ 
siatent  with  tl«'j>7 i-1 m£  Tlis\a T,'W  •"»»?«»»■ 

m  the  TerritelM.    Let  us  tnjlP  ^ ^ ^.S1.' f^"™1? 

ova    it.     Tl;roLSh    memo,  .j   -;>•»   It-;.   *  e*'         '"  tts? 

Why,  ^i^i^^^t^l^  KP^U? 
lijn.  if  lie  L'tited  S  ----  ,-,-,,.  la»"-e.a  w^'ress, 
••1!  oik,-;-   iiit«    .-=  .-'-'"'  ',     ~t*'1-"lxs.  t.-;oJuJi:,ir 

lor,  io  the  abi(  >  a  -  l'  t  -»,?.„.!  "-  ,  -u  £,:l'  SM^  <■"  ?«■ 
had  the  r^b V  ndp-^^^-^V^^^^^'-^a 
n.»J  question  I  putis  ho?  tiu»  -  :±  Jld"  *«■*?'  ^V 
public  u.der.uc,   this  ,,,.«,*£  '  $&  ^'"^  "^ 

that  Co,*™  perform^;aaItoJpBaaTsbunaa  rnou'ly  £$ 
. ria, tkil  the oidin»B09  of  ^  UalLdSTatM tata^ 


assembled.  Jar  the   government  of  the  territory  north 
west  of  the  Ohio  rivt,''.  «aay  aave  full  effect,  It  Is  reqaWte 
that  there  thonld  be  iv1""  provision  made  to  as  to  adapt 
the  tame  to  the  present  ^onetltutioa  of  the  Doited  States," 
&o  ,  &a.     I  have  the  en  tit  «  '  f  the  aat  in  my  hand     Well, 
then,  Congress  thought  thi're  were  soma   chin/a  in  that 
ordiuu.ce  that   should  be   ^amended   so   as  to  make  it 
perfectly   In   sooordanoe   wk'b     the    oonatitutioa;    and 
the    only    alteration    or    amendment    the    first     Co:i 
giees    made    to    render     that      ordinance    oompatiob 
I  with    the    eoastltui  ioa,    was     iii    refereece     to     cer- 
I  tain  things  that  were  re q airs  i  to  be  dose  by   the  eld 
continental    Congress,    and    wjich,    undii-  tha  new  con 
atltution,  wera  required   to  bs  done  by  the  Preaidant  »ad 
Senate,  leaving  all  tbat  part  cf  the  ordinance  excluding 
slavery  In  full  force  and  esisttinos.     3ut  peril  ap»  they  did 
net  know  what  they  were  about— they  had  nof  tile  aid  of 
the  new  lights  that  have  Hi  one  on  a  later  day      Wow,  I 
will  lead  you  some  of  the  carues  of  those  who  wiYC-a»m 
bets  both  of  %M  contim  nt»l  Coogrtao  and  >  f  the  fl.-st  Can- 
greffl  held  ucUl  tne  constitution.     1"  Sad,  in  looking  c  rer 
the  records  of  tlfcoae   bodies,  that  there  were  sevoaSfeen 
gentlemen  wfco  w«»  jnembera  ot    both,  and  raen  w&c  :d 
thtirdiy  were  suppooed  to  know  so^ethins,  abouttha 
constitution      (Laighter  )     There  wai  John  Langdon,  cf 
New  Hampt hire,   a  name  well  known;  he  waB  a  member 
of    the    old    Congress  and    also    of    the  United    States 
Loc.jlituUjnal      Convention,    and    also     of      the     nas7 
Congress,    and   wan    the    first    rueaioeBt    pro    tern,    who 
presided  oTer  the  United  States  Senatu;  froin  Maasachu- 
setta  there    was    Elbridga  Gerry;    from    Peraaaylvania, 
Robert  licnifl,   Ciyrner,  FitzsioiLUs;  fri  m  S..o>.h  Cirotma 
Pierce  Bailor;  froEl  Geragia,  William  Few,  from  Virginia,' 
a   person  somewhat  kiowf,  Jtrndi  M«,i.on,  Ac.     Well 
leventeen  members  who   panioipated  in  the  convention 
which  framed   tbe   constitution   of  Uik  United rjatas  as 
semblel  in  tie   flrtt  Cougr-ess   und^r  it     la  addition  to 
tbstterere  wis  ax  other  gentleman,    who,   if  he  did  nit 
nnderstaod  tbi«   subject  so  welt  an   hU  auccasaor  fit   'ha 
preeeat  day,  may   be  ennpoeed  to  have  had  tome  feclrug 
upon  it,      George  Washington    pieatdod- (enthusiastic 
•heerlig;— over  ibe  oonceutioa  whioh  framed  the  oleral 
constitutim,   aud   of  coun-e  ltDtoted    to  al  the  debates 
upon  it,  was  the  first  Pre.-idect  of  iha  United  Suatos   arid 
signed  tbe  sot  whiih,  ia  his  opinion,  randerel  the  ordi 
nance    of    11S7  consistent    with    the    fedarsl  constitu 
tion.     (Applause)     Well,    nop,    -he   most    tatt  I     Til 
claim     for  those     genil-.ru-n     is      that     in      th«ir    d»v 
tiey    were    supposed    to     bo      men      who     unuVratrirsd 
what  the  federtl  cons  dtutiou  meant.     (Laughter  )    You 
b»ve   their  judgment— their-  deliberate    judgment,    the 
judgment  of  George   Washington,   of  Jamna  MadHon    of 
Elbridge    Gerry,   tf  Roger    JherrmiD,    of  Ellsworth,    and 
others— of  the  whole  CoDgresa,    for  the  act  passed  tui'.ril- 
inously—  that  it  was  consistent  wifeb  the  federal  constitu 
tion,  uui  oaly  that  it  w»s  constitutional  to  legislate  lor 
the  territories  in  regarC  to  nlavery,  bat  to  eielutie  slavery 
from  every  inch  of  territory   we  tiiec  owned.     Iheo  If  it 
I  be  tru«  that  one  act  has  a   spirit  which  is  inconsistent 
with  come  other  act,   aid  therefore  it   rami    to   made  to 
etnform  to  the  spirit  of  the  first  not,  I  abk  you  if  an  act 
which  bears  the  immortal  names  of  Washington,  M..dt«ou 
and  others,  ought  cot   to  have  a   spirit  of  equU  sanction 
to  day  with  thoee   new  lights  whor.tve   »ace  tils  ms» 
discovery  in  cctstiruHonel  la«- y     (AppUasa  )     If  it  be 
found  that  one  is  inconsistent  frith  t'.e  other,  wiloh  ought 
to  give  way  ?  that  which  we  inherited  from  oar  fathers— 
thit  to  which  they  gave  uitriiiuoe  when  the  woaa^.s 
cf  tbe  devolution  wnre  »;ot  jet  healed— when  their  gar 
merits  had  not  bten  yet  wi-.shod  from  tna  blo^d  of  the 
wounds  that  they  h»d  received   in  the  great  contest  and 
their  locat   were  hoary   with    the  frosts  thai  fell  wild 
the  nigbt  dews  of  heavan.  as   they  stood  ssntlnela   roaod 
e-oout  the  posts  of    hoe  ty  ?     (Applause  )     I   think   t 
might  be  safe,    my   fiitnds— I  might    at  least    not   be 
c&Ped  arrojjant— it    I   were  to  leave  the   constitution  %\ 
question  there,    arad  if  I   might  appeal   to  those  gaiitie- 
u.en    who    have    made    this    late    discovery,    and    ask 
them  to  argue  this  question  with  those  authorities,  and 
litve  us  alone.     But  we  do  not  stop  there.     From'tbit 
•  »y  down  to  tbe  lime  o*  JameB   K.  Poik,   Cotgresj  ha< 
unifoimly  legislated  upon  the  express  position  th»t  thjy 
have  power  to  exclude  sltvery  from  the  territories.     How 
was  it  in  ItiJo,  when  Te>as  »u  a  matted  into  the  fjnim  ? 
D.dtotmec — Southern  a«u,  inCoogrees,  all  thtdemoortta 
North    and    South,   with    a    solitary   exception— vota  to 
exelude  slavery  from  the  Territory  io  Texai  north  of  36  30? 
Lid  they  think,  of  this  unoo-stitutioiality  thet?   How  wss 
it  that  in  1S48,  when  ti.at  grett  territory  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  got  a   government,  slavery    was  exoinded, 
end  J»niea  K.  Polk  signed  the  act?     bio  oack  to  eve.y  one 
cf  the  acts  admitting  Ohio,  IUiaois,  Indiana,    Wisconsin 
and  you  will  rind  that  they  conUia  a  or-msiou   prohibit- 
if.g  slavery,  and  do  not  rest  iloke   u  lu  oruioauue   of 
1787.     Yet  if.  the  ftse   of  this  continued  praatioe of  the 
g«verrjment,  it  ie  now  fouo  J  out,  in  T  u»  yoar  .  f  our  Lora 
cirihttt-nhr-nnred  au-l  filcjr  four,    thtt  those  mjn  ware  all 
rr,U:*kec  (laugh'er)— ail  m'stii-en,   and  a  new  light  has 
lisen  frem  the  Whiw  Munataiaa  >t  New  HuropsUire   and 
firm  the  Ureeu  Idountaias  oi  Ve ru.out,  that  is  to  put  oat 
tfcote    litt.o    taj-er    tithes     to   wu.ch    vve      n»ve     b»en 
»c  u»tcmed     no     look      for     lijjht      r>oure        (Cheers 
aod     laughter)      What     shall     we     : ave     a~x.i     1 
-hould     uqt     pe     aurjjriMd     i:     ia     thii      v.yjigo      of 
di-coery   in  which    tb«y  found    out    that  thauu    ao's 
v^r>  uncoistuutional,  that   t^ey  found  that  the  ci'nsti- 
•■u  io«.  tt«et  was  an  uwMju^ujtioi.a,!  measuie-  (renoirai 

It  had  so  power  io  rrawe  eooii  a  constitution;  »t,o  tu-s-o 
u  re  it  was  unauthonzeai  and  I  am  not  sure  that  in  'Mi 
tuft  cf  prLgr»»e  we  taaj  not  leash  lhat  poi^t.  Taen  there 
Is  cut  a  step furtLer  to  go  It  is  very  clrar  that  the  Ui- 
c  arttien  of  In^ependen:*  wu  no;  aa  mthorized  »ct;"xhe  e 
was  no  provl'ion  in  the"  Britlsu  constitution  that  male  It 
the  law  of  the  land.  (Gx'*t  chewing  ani  me-dment  ) 
!i  was  wholly  unauthorized;  aid  after  a  whib,  if  we  fol 
low  our  leaners,  we  will  nod  out  thai  the  Rsvolu  Jpn 
*»»  an  najnst'flar.le  re>ielli.ir.  (Rinewed  appUu^e 
aid  laughter)  Does  there  .epJ  to  oe  auy  more  Ught 
cb  this  ques  iOiV— is  all  hia'ory  wod  experience  to 
go  for  nothing?  u  the  light  cf  the  pi  at  to  afford 
no  hghi?—  e  the  experience  of  lho«e  to  whom 
we  have  treated  so  Isrjg  to  be  tDrown  asid-,?  are  we  to 
etar;  oil  at  Ihi*  h.te  day  io  folio*  this  iaaatfalym  which 
tei.'s  us  tbat  it  is  the  onl)  tine  ll<hti'  Brides  all  that, 
my  friends,  if  jou  oe  nrt  cwn^lacea  ij  this,  let  ae  pat  it 
in  another  point  el  visw.  Have  thi-re  n.it  been  some  very 
astute  men  ia  hoth  houtea  of  Cocgresj  aiaos  18^0.  whose 
wholo  lisrs  iave  been  <h«emcouicnenv  of  perpetuating 
human  slavery?    I  woncsr  that  tbe   keeu-eyed   sorutt 


ny  of  Jonn  C  Ca'ooan  never  s'uinoled  noon 
ibis  -.ruth,  which  has  been  a.  UtT  brought 
to  bght.  I  wonder  that  ia  h.a  netaph.slal  "Knej- 
ulations  opoa  the  divine  or  gua  o!  aiivory,  t  i  did  not  m,. 
cover  this  act  to  be  unoonstirutional.  I  w..^w  that 
Hatrrcnl.  of  South  Carolina,  who  In  hinletter  to  Uomll 
CiMkeoB,  «,d  tnat  elavery  was  '  an  inflitn.ica  ordaaed 
>j  Gd,  rrtuHttW  of  Christ"  did  ..ot  make  ?te 
discovery.     Bit  it   was  never   until  a  very  short    tiras 

1  "-"  rTZ'.*U\     Uat    the  ,  t-*'*""    coinpromi.e     (Tm 
uaccnsti-u-ioaal         Aac      those      vsry     ieotleLoea-a, 
the;  records    of    Co,grS£,u    sbow-vno  are  now    CO,** 
to  repeal    u,o  i.issouu  cumpromis.   oa  faa  Monad  of 
iH-OoisUtuliOMhtj.   weiu    da/    after  .  ay,    in*i8i8   and 
UdO,   rnovir-B    vo  extBnd    the    line    from  its  territory 
th;t    wo    itquiri...  liLiii    i-itooe.    west  fc.   th<i    Paoifii 
Uis  question  dc«ejotttopberft.     I;  this  Nebraska   bill 
'enBconstituttoaaj-ifithasaotoce.vali.'ityorbicciag 
cbljganon-then  the  piohtbitioa  whui  excludes  sHverf 
from  MiMeeo!.,  Oregon,  and   Washington  U   anenstitu- 
tional;  the  barrier  is  thrown  down,  and  every  eafeirnarl 
7Z ^T,,"*^  thB    l'5*'-'"'-^    »*A  v-isdom  of  our 
over  the  vhole  of  it.    It  «m  not  be  long  ser>e  it  is  *ia 
covered  teat  there  is  nofoing  in  the  ccnatim-ion  sacred 
«    SZi'7'?^  noinlEg  wo.tn  extending  except  the  em- 
l»re  of  ft.  cbaia.     (Applause.)    W,)l,  now  let  me  core 
ro  tbe  fewer  ortoch  of  the  subject;  bat  I  find  1  am  tres- 
passingupcaftetimel  know  will  be  bettor  cccupisdin 
listentog  t  D  others.     (Oriea  of  ■'  No,  ca  ;  g0  on. '•)     Well 
then,  ,t  is  v„  that  this  Inflation  Is  in  insistent -I  oa 
lieyetb.t  isthe  word-.is  iacocsistent ;  that  the  le  risla 
ilea  of  lioO  was  wrong.     1  take  issue  upon  that      Whati 
was  it  to  leave  the  existiaa!  lawn  of  the  Territoiy  last  as 
we    found  .hem  ?    If  j  on  look  at  tbe  records  of  C  jogresg 
yon  will    tee   that    repeated   attampta    were   made   fo 
induce    It    to    repeal     the    Mexican     laws,   tx)    abolish 
slavery     i,    Ies,B.     KoTfl    it     WM     g^     v        ™ 
acquired  that   t.vritory,  we  acquired  it  with  the  exist- 
i»K  laws,  sr.d    Loat  slavery  cooid   cot  ga  into  it  uu'o-j 
these  laws  wais  repealec.    Bat  CJongrws  rufaesd  to  ropoll 
them;  il  eaid%"tfo,  whatever  lie  Lwis,  itrau<t«m»in 
as  we  has  st;   i  the  ae>ic«n  1*tt  abolishes  slavery  ttaa 
tis  aboiUJied  •>    And  ihat  wks  the  3:,,   rsp.rt  that  ™" 
pubished  tij  the  Cintauttce  on  Tsmtoriee    ar.d  it  took 
the  true  gjoand,  If  this  is  to  bo  made  cossistent  with  the 
leiWaaoncf  I860  it  mast  bs  based  up  n  intervention. 
.£il  .s  tho  cjinciplo,  ana  that  ia  the  ivrj  nature  of  that 
i.gisl*  .oE-i!  was  to  leave  tlie  couatxj  as  it  was;  if  tt 
w(,s  »  fie.  territory,  it  w>s  to  remain  ho,  lnd  if  a  slave 
teiritcry,  l.  attempts  wvie  to  be  majj  to  cVianga  ic.    But 
.be  .pint  of  iSti  ,«  to  introduce  tlavery  into  it,  sad  that 
■  o  attempt  oni>„  or  maoe  to  repeal  It.     fhat  is  the  a^irit 
i.e    are   called    upon    io   lovingly   to  embrace,  ieate*d 

[,„.  e*tmi  U  ,  tlir  '*:c"1'-'.  wiiuh  excluded 
daveiy  from  evory  inch  of  territory.  Se,  if  I  hare 
eiatec  Ue  pcsitUa  fairly,  tne  atteiaut  to  r-peal 
,hia  cottiprr-niise  is  ba-?d  upon  u  mistsks  a  mid. 
ippjeiw»»K*.  b.caasa  it  ia  no:  tpcoieistent  wi'h  she 
co»st:tut.>o»  to  abolish  eUv«iy  or  BerpMuate  it,  and  it  is 
not  consistent  with  tie  legislation  of  1S50  to  interfere 
ritb  the  existing  laws  and  repeal  them.  Now  lei  us  look 
a-i.tw  fartter,  It  ia  stie  we  art  to  have  no»interven 
ion,  tii-t  Ccngress  is  not  to  mterfwe,  and  at  the  same 
cte  they  ai'e  not  to  fnUrfjre  becau.,e  i?  is  unoonstitn 
':,\5  *3°  ■'»'**  "  is,  pr»po,ed  Lo  organic  twritorisl 
gcverjanentB  ^nd  to  give  them  the  right  and  oo*er  to  ds- 
iermii.sIorth«m=eIves  wbether  th^y  will  have  slavery, 
l  iSKOilect  a  ccmnsetit  made  upon  the  t'^ry  of  the  temati- 
iii n,  ubien  I  will  relftte  to  yon  aa  partieulariy  applicable 
he,-s.  flhenthedeTHtoek  ths  Savicur  to  the  toa  o'  a 
aig^  moiintain  and  ebowe*  him  the  kingdoma  o'  t'ac 
wond,  and  .aid  -a  J  this  will  I  give  you  if  you  will  iM 
c  own  and  worship  me,"  the  clergyman  here  siiJ  '-Mi 
.riMM,  he  promised  what  was  aat  hie  on  a,  and  whst  he 
M>r.ia  i-ot  fcive  ^  in  me  a<a,  if  Congress  nave  not  got 
.Co  ICT.-J.-  tu.  .cgislfcie,  hoi?  cau  it  give  it  to  a  territorial 
iegir.atcit.    Temttjial    legislatures   are    t  _e    creations 

■  .  copgreM,   and  trey  r.»ve  no  poser  cut  what  Congress 
gives  th.Mii  ;  it  res  .      aeri  the  who!.*  r.ct  giving  caemany 
s  it  cf  ternton         ..islation     Here  ia  Congress  having 
»J/  power,  and  j «  ,.3w<;r  to  legiOate  cpsa  the  oubi  -o* 
cf  eiavtry  ;    but   it  may  create  an  iufuri.-ir  tribacf.i    »-od 
c-in.tr  Cy  i.  tbat  a  power  which  the  eonstimwon  does  u'ot   I 
cic.er  upon  itse»f.     Fat,  my  -rieads,  this  matter  does  not  I 
;"''  even  en  the  grounds  whtoL    I   nuvs  s:ated.      She   ' 
fremtracf  cu;  constitutioa  were  fciter  men  th;.j  to  ;«ve   j 

■  hiBgs i  jiaola  to  misunderstanding  ;   easy  foietaw  tats  • 
tr-ey  rcre«aw    trac  fivia   tha   immfinso    teeritorv    taev 
c.wr.r.fl,  new  States  ar.d  communities  would  spiing  up  ■  I 
in.y   foresaw  that  iinmomse  interests  worJd  be  invoivd,   ; 

*?raa  ,  h"1"  *Uo1  °*  ■*  V"™  *"*&  aomewhere-- 
plenary,  tali,  ropreme—  within  the  constitution,  to  Imrls-  ' 
.ate  lot  them.  And  so  taey  left  it  to  no  doubtful  eon-  : 
.tiaction— ao,  thanaa  to  their  memory  and  to  Almighty 
G„d  for  that  memory,  they  settled  ihii  question  upon  the 
very  pu3e  oi  tho  ccnsUtution,  no  plain,  so  clear,  that  he 
who  inns  may  read.  (Applause)  And  if  ,oq  will  turn 
I*  the  fourth  article  and  third  section  of  that  oomsti 
jntlon,  you  will  Bnd  those  very  words  written ,  but 
1  know  it  u  not  faehionahU  to  read  the  oonstltuUaa  of 


tbe  United  Sutes  nowadays.  (Xwalitor.)  What  is  it 
to  the  Baltimore  platform  f  (Renewed  laughter  anctap 
plans*  )  Yon  will  excuse  me,  my  Mends,  therefore.  .'-Of 
quoting  frcm  these  very  old  fashions*  man,  and  for  read' 
lag  from  saoh  aa  old  fashioned  paper.  (More  laughter  ) 
The  Congress  shall  have  pewer  io  dispose  of  and  make  all 
nredful  ruies  and  ngulatios  romeoting  tbe  t.rritory  or 
P'herproperty  bclorging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing 
in  thi*  constitution  enall  be  so  oonatruod  as  io  prejadioe  aay 
claima  of  the  United  states   or  of  any  partioular  state. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you,  my  friends,  can  language  be 
plaiser?  Who  is  to  judge  whether  they  are  to  hive 
sla rery  cr  not  i  Why,  clearly  they  themselves,  subject 
to  tbe  supervisory  power  pf  the  euprem*  judiciary,  to  say 
whether  the  prorieloas  are  ooneoaeut  with  the  sonatita 
tlcn  or  not.  -*if  this  argument  is  not  cloaod — if  it  ia  naoea- 
sary  to  go  further  autl  adduce  authority  to  prove  that  the 
ooiBtttatioya  confers  upon  Congress  thia  poT<,r  aul  it 
oridbt  to  be  sxerciaed  as  evir.cad  by  cur  whole  history, 
then  tbe  question  ii  settled.  Why,  they  will 
tell  yDu  the  c;onrric«  of  nonintervention  is  settled.  Here 
if  ttey  break  cfl  this  old  oempromlse  what  will  ths  nes? 
odcIb  north?  Let  ns  look  at  the  future.  Suppose  tao 
tor cii  oi  discord  should  blau  in  our  midst,  and  angry 
pateiccs  be  arouied;  suppose  t^at  Beotioaal  jatlousies 
should  be  brought  laCo  existence;  bq opoee  the  paasiona 
ol  on?  party  should  be  arrayed  against  those  of  another, 
where,  within  thts  broad  laud,  is  to  be  fouad  the  man 
with  temerity  or  absurdity  enough  to  stand  up  and  boldly 
propose  too  liar  compromise  ?  No,  sthe  word  will  be  a 
hissing  and  a  by-word,  aa  it  ought  io  be.  (Applasse  ) 
Let  the  men  of  this  Congress  repeal  that  oomprom  as  and 
1  tell  them  th^y  »l)l  do  mere  to  repeal  everything  which 
bit  ds  1  bis  Union  together  than  all  else  they  could  do.  (Ke- 
newed  appUnae  )  What  would  a  oonimui.ltj  bo  lb  it  did 
cot  observed  public  faith?  A  coBaruunity  of  thii  f<u  c  luld 
■  ol  live  together  without  ii. '  Why,  f'ithsr  ame?  Hayo  thkt 
if  thtre  were  to  be  to  ulnht  a  tenurreotii-a  from 
tbe  loot  of  the  gallows  of  all  those  who  have 
Mpitttd  their  crimes  with  their  lives,  an'  tbe 
ftlirs  rf  jitt  ages  should  be  assembled  Into  one 
c.  ion.  »r,ity,  the  very  fiist  necessity  that  would  be 
iiiipoetd  upon  t,uih  a  OJinaiuuity,  woulu  be  the  prss^rva 
for.  cf  ibe  public  I iith,  for  tbey  oould  not  exist  viituout 
it.  Let  thin  com  pro  raise  of  1&20  oe  repeilei,  aniwtere 
.t  j  ublic  faith,  and  irhat  us  ii  ?  Thirty-four  yexru  it  has 
cabled  >o  unbroken  supremacy  ;  thirty  four  yeara  the 
•i^vebcidicg  portion  of  the  ytatos  have  enjoyeo  all  th-. 
pr^liia  cf  i',  vrhlle  we  have  hid  rothiug  out  aa  uibriEau 
.'crest  It  bas  been  only  trie  wilds  and  mountains— the 
«iJ>'«B)--««  has  been  our  portion;  tbe  uavage  and  the  wild 
beast  have  roamed  unchecked  over  it,  aud  the  birds  have 
built  their  cents  la  safety  there,  for  tbe  foot  of  aiviliiad 
nan  has  out  trod  upon  it.  But  now,  ia  theas  latUr  d»  ■  s, 
vlie.i  Hi?  advLnciug  tide  of  amigratiou  ia  about  to  peopie 
it— now,  when  two  hundred  white  families  have  goae 
tt<  re  to  settle,  this  spirit  cf  slavery,  that  haa  got  three 
S.ates  out  cf  it,  are  determiried  to  sei^a  upon  this  last 
foothold  of  freedom,  ano  make  it  pasturing  ground  for 
slaTCS,'  Lctihemdoit.  But  I  do  the  South  wrong;  they 
have  not  d^mandrd  it;  it  is  not  the  demand  of  the  South, 
(applause,)  but.  it  ia  the  tender  of  Northern  servil  ty. 
I  have  beard  in  private  an  1  public — [  have  heard  neon  the 
flcor  of  Congress,  and  out  of  it,  recoatha  like  thia:—  Said 
th«  gentlct:aa  from  tho  Sovj'h  who  s^oke  for  tha  mo».a- 
are,  "I  don't  knew  a  jian  In  my  Stata  that  wactel  thts 
cotopromit*  rejrfaled,  bat  when  it  ia  offerod  to  us  by  tha 
Noith  bow  can  w«  go  home  and  maintain  ourselves  be- 
fors'our  ocnatituents  if  we  t.: hue  to  take  what  is  ten 
tiered  to  us."  Said  tfr.  B?ntontome,  "Sir,  if  a  Southern 
man  hid  introduced  this  muasare  I  would  have  de- 
rouxcet1  it  as  infamous;  I  wcuid  have  blackballed  it, 
si, ;  It  would  not  have  had  time  to  ait  dowu  ia  tbe  hall  ; 
hut,  eir,  If  the  North  have  a  fide  a  bargain,  a  birgun 
tbat  waa  Imposed  upon  them,  and  have  lived  by  it  thirty 
four  years,  aad  now  want  to  jive  up  tb»ir  halt,  have  I 
any  right  to  complain?"  I  think,  my  frieidi,  in  disoua- 
tlag  tbia  measure,  we  ©ught  to  d  i  justice  to  tbe  South  ; 
V  it  waa  proposed  to  the  people  ofthe  South,  there  would 
not  be  cae  voi-e  in  toa  thousand  for  it;  tieir  Beans  of 
honor  their  chivalry, their  magnanimity-  for  taey  have  it-- 
wouid  have  repelhsd  them  from  making  the  dami>id  But 
tley  eny,  and  say  with  truth,  if  the  No.tn  teidsr  it 
how  c»>n  we  refuse  it?  Tk's  question  is  with  yoa,  my 
friends,  and  I  would  rather  argue  this  question  for  ctioct 
to  night  before  this  audiense  than  before  either  hotue  of 
Crngieaa  I  tell  you  if  the  working  men  of  New  York, 
who.**  children  wiil  go  out  bnd  people  that  laul,  and  if 
the  foreign  popnlation  of  Sew  Yort,  and  ail  wno  h»v*  aa 
interest  iis  tree  farms  and  free  houses,  will  look  to  that 
inheritance,  the  most  magnificent  that  a  beo-ticact  clod 
ever  give  to  any  pccplo,  and  ars  darerrtiaed  that  it  shall 
b:  v.Eat  their  fMheis  mors  thaij  a  third  o(  a  cnitu;y  ngo 
voted  it  should  be,  it  viill  remaiQ  so.  It  lies  wllUyoa, 
my  frieuc's,  and  you  oupbt  to  mako  thiie  sentimecta 
kcown,  and  to  make  it  knowu  thit  yoa  *n*  ia  earo^st 
about  it.  Here  ia  a  gr.-a*.  qaenlioa;  it  a^reaoa  o»er  «Ji 
time;  it  b( longs  to  everything  that  is  Qcar  to  th'<  ii«ui,ri 
h<art;  ir.  ibla'.es  to  g^aeratloaa  avay  down  in  tha  future 
as  far  as  hope  can  poiietrato ;  it  belongs  to  all  tirata— tj 
the  cr  untless  j'tncratloca  ibat  are  to  people  this  vant  coa- 
tiieiit  till  the  ia.  t  trumpet  -tn**.l  aaaouaofl  chat  tiiaa  ..u^!i 
teirroora.  (Jp  n«.  )  *e  must  fake  up  to  tha  lmtu  a  -.-> 
iiopor  ue  ...  it  .'  Ljue-iiou  Or.i  of  joar  re-oiatioaa  t^Ua 
y  c  to  call  ■■  ;  or-  tfcl  taUlsbrs  to  be  up  and  p.-ayicg,  e.ad 
il  -utj  a  tt  -:.; lit u  :»t .  .**■  4^  moch;  'he/  wit.  till  >ou 
that  >bty  .-  ;  »,k»7  cat"  is  'Ju5jio"T-tvj;  t/at -jr-a  ii'-rj 
eoti,  *vo  i  »•  i  .  ■!-■>.{  r-eal  bettor.  Taka  taia  tjuaa"ion 
aud  litk  at  i*~:r  ia  one  that  \t  nf  arcre  "r,M  I  t.J  im- 
porieccc,  i'  is  u  qutntic?  that  ileos  abov*  patty  policy, 
a  qoesilon  that  belongs  to  progreas,  to  hum.uiy,  to  the 
d-tltales  of  tbe  rtoe  in  all  oomirjg  lime— y»  ,  even  to  the 
destinies  cf  etenr.tty.  T«-J1  politicians  t<>  stand  one  eide, 
tt  at  yen  will  gj-o  them  tbe  Oistrui  H>ua»,  tbe  Po«i 
Oflke,  and  evorytbiog  but  tbia  fair  .luberita-ios,  =rhich 
jt  u  Intend  for  tie  aboi'e  if  fieodom  which  yon  intend  to 
frave  for  year  cbtldr<  j  and  cblldtea's  otildren— a  pl»c« 
where  th/houest  laborer  may  '.aoor  lu  tha  dtgot  y  of  :  is 
i  wu  rranboid,  and  labor  mall  tfct  tuidagraded  by  wo  k 
ing  side  by  tide  with  the  alave.  (Applause)  Tell  them 
tte  working  ii  on  of  New  Yo. kare  atr»ke  to  this  ea>>j»ct, 
am',  Grd  helping  t»em,  tiis  fair  inheritance  of  frao'.ora 
shall  lot  be  drencsed  by  the  sweat  or  the  nopaii  toil  of 
slavery,  aor  i:s  virgin  life  burned  oat  by  the  fevered  foot 
of    the    unpaid    (lave.     (Enthusiastic  applause,   la  tbe 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

BOLTS  HIS   PARTY 


THE    YEARS    of   deep    depression    fol- 
lowing     Abraham      Lincoln's      first 
term  in  Congress  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  years  of  hard  work  at  his  pro- 
fession.    They  were  likewise  years  of  pro- 
found reflection  on  the  question  of  slavery 
extension.     As  a  member  of  the  Thirtieth 
Congress  he  had  heard  the  tremendous  dis- 
cussion between  those  who  insisted  all  new 
territory  acquired  by  the  country  must  be 
free,  and  those  who  insisted  that  since  the 
South   had   shared   in    the    cost   of   acquire- 
ment it  was  just  she  should  have  at  least 
her  half  for  slaves.     The  debate  had  gone 
on    through    the    Thirty-first    Congress,    fi- 
nally heading  in  the  compromises  of  1850. 
These  compromises   were  not  what   Lin- 
coln   had    hODed    for— what    forty    times    at 
least  he  claimed  he  had  voted  must  be.    To 
be  sure,  California  was  free,  but  it  was  left 
to  the  future  citizens   of  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  to  decide  whether  or  no  they  preferred 
freedom   to   slavery.     He    did   not   like   the 
ferocious    Fugitive    Slave    Bill.      Returning 
runaway   slaves   he   called   "a     dirty      dis- 
agreeable job,"  that  as  a  rule  "slaveholders 
would  not  perform  for  one  another,    but  it 
was  a  law  for  which  the  South  had  paid  with 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District   of 
Columbia,   and  it  must  be   obeyed. 

It  was  not  the  compromises  that  made 
him  sober,  it  was  their  failure  to  settle  the 
matter  They  were  supposed  to  be  "final. 
Why  should  they  not  be?  Every  inch  of 
territory  the  United  States  owned  was 
now  under  an  agreement  as  solemn  as  men 
could    make.      Why    should    there    not    be 

peace?  . 

The  chief  immediate  reason  was  that  the 
North  would  not  obey  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law— rejoiced  in  evading  it.  Nor  would  it 
keep  silent  about  it.  Among  the  papers  for 
which  Lincoln  &  Herndon  subscribed  was 
The  National  Intelligencer.  Not  long  after 
both  Whigs  and  Democrats  had  voted  the 
compromises  of  1850  a  "finality"  a  woman 
began  a  serial  in  its  pages— "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"— a  story  of  the  workings  of  the 
hated  law.  With  every  installment  the 
wrath  of  the  North  rost  higher  and  hotter— 
and  with  the  agitation  rose  the  wrath  of  the 
South. 


And  then  there  happened  the  one  thing 
which  could  have  made  him  change  his  mind 
as  to  the  only  practical  and  peaceful  way 
of  putting  an  end  to  it.  In  May,  1854,  the 
Missouri  compromise,  which  he  had  always 
regarded  as  the  most  sacred  of  them  all, 
forbidding  slavery  in  any  territory  north  of 
36  deg.  30  min.,  was  repealed;  and  the 
doctrine  of  "squatter  sovereignty"  installed. 
It  was  pulling  his  house  down  about  his 
ears— shattering  the  one  Dossible  way,  as 
he  saw  it,  for  the  extinction  of  slavery. 

What  was  the   base   of  his     belief     that 
slavery  quarantined   must  become   extinct. 
Lincoln  was  counting  on  the  nature  of  the 
human  heart  to  bring  about  the  end  of  slav- 
ery    He  was  convinced  that  the  mass  of  all 
mankind  considered  it  a  great  moral  wrong, 
that   this   feeling  was   "not  evanescent   but 
eternal  "    The  men  of  the  South  in  the  past 
had  shared  this  view.    Had  they  not  joined 
the  North  in  ending  the  slave  trade?     Had 
they  not  agreed  to  the  ordinance  of  1787  . 
Was  it  not  a  slave  holder,  Henry  Clay,  who 
had  framed  the  Missouri  compromise?    Had 
they   not    already   actually    freed    nearly   a 
half  million  of  their  negroes?     Was  it  not 
true  that  southerners  were  constantly  com- 
ing North  and  becoming  "tip-top"  Abolition- 
ists'    Why,     Illinois     herself     had     been 
"brought  in  free"  by  the  work  of  a  former 
slave     owner,     Gov.    Coles!     Keep     slavery 
shut   in  and  ultimately  the  human   sympa- 
thies of  the  South,  her  sense  of  the  wrong 
of    slavery,    would    conquer. 

But  the  crux  of  his  faith  was  quarantine. 
And  the  quarantine  was  lifted      It  must  be  | 


Lincoln  Satv   Croups  Foiming 
For  the  Great  Conflict 

LINCOLN   saw   with   growing   alarm   that 
out  of  the  very   measures   intended   to 
settle    forever   the    conflicX   two   dangerous 
classes  were  forming  and  expanding— in  the 
South  a  group  who,  for  the  sake  of  perpetu- 
ating slavery,  were  beginning  to  assail  and 
ridicule   what   he   called   "the   white   man's 
charter  of  freedom,  the  declaration  that  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal;"  and  in 
the'  North  a  group  who,  "rather   than   that 
slavery    should    continue     a     single     hour, 
would  shatter  into  fragments   the  union  of 
these   States,    tear   to   tatters   its   now   ven- 
erated  Constitution,   and   even   to  burn  the 
|  last  copy  of  the  Bible." 

Dangerous   business,  but   so  long   as   the 
i  settlements    held,    he    for    one    held    to    his 
life-long  belief   that   slavery  confined  must 
I  ultimately  die. 
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restored;  and  he  stiffened  for  the  fight, 

I  find  not  a  few  people  who  believe  that 
Lincoln's  knowledge  and  feeling  about  slav- 
ery dates  from  the  repeal  of  the   Missouri 
compromise,    that    up   to   this   time   he   had 
given    no    thought    to    the    subject,    had    no 
strong  convictions  upon  it.    Let  such  people 
study  the  speech  with  which  he  began  bis  , 
war  on  the  Nebraska  Bill,  as  the  repeal  now 
popularly   came  to   be   called.     The    author 
and    backer    of    that   bill,    Senator    Stephen 
A    Douglas,   had    come   on    to   Illinois   soon 
after  it  had  been  signed  by  the   President 
to  make  peace  with  an  outraged  constituen- 
cy     Lincoln  was   selected  by  general   con- 
sent as  the  most  fit  to     meet     him.     Their 
first  encounter  came  early  in  October,  lSol, 
at  the  State  Fair  in  Springfield    and  a  few 
days  later  at  Peoria  they  repeated  then   de- 
bate     For   vigor,   compactness,   logic    solid 
information    one   would   have   to    go    far    to 
find   the   equal   of  this   first   speech  of  Lin- 
coln's against  the  extension  of  slavery.     It 
is    packed    with    ideas,    saturated    with    fa- 
miliarity with  the  history  and  development 
of  the  thing.     It  is  the  kind  of  expression 
that   corner    only    from    long    living   with    a 
subject.     It  demonstrates   beyond   question, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  Lincoln  from  his  boy- 
hood had  been,  both  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously,   observing    and    turning    over    the 
exhibits    of    what     turning     as     a     tremen- 
dous   national    wrong. 

This  Speech  Contained  the  Seeds  of 
Lincoln's  Later  Philosophy 

T  HIS  speech  of  October,  1854,  has  in  it 
1  the  seeds  of  all  the  arguments  winch  he 
was  afterwar-d  to  develop  in  the  fight  of 
which  this  was  the  first  round.  Here  you 
have  the  first  expression  of  that  idea  which 
afterward  was  to  play  so  large  a  part  in 
his  argument,  that  the  repeal  meant  noth- 
ing else  than  the   spread  of   slavery     over 
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eiy  part  of  the  wide  world  wiie*  ■:  me** 
could  be  found  inclined  to  take  it."  Here, 
too,  you  find  that  he  had  no  illusions  about 
the  terrible  possibilities  of  standing  out 
against  the  repeal.  It  means  "blows  and 
bloodshed."  "Could  there  be  a  more  apt 
invention,"  he  cried,  "to  bring  about  colli- 
sion and  violence  on  the  slavery  question 
than  this  Nebraska  project  is?  If  they  had 
literally  formed  a  ring  and  placed  cham- 
pions within  to  fight  out  the  controversy, 
the  fight  could  not  be  more  likely  to  come 
off  than  it  is."  He  saw  more.  Not  only 
"blows  and  bloodshed,"  but  that  the  first 
drop  of  blood  shed  might  be  the  real  knell 
of  the  Union! 

Nothing  shows  better  how  profound  was 
his  feeling  on  the  subject  than  the  way  in 
which  he  immediately  thrust  aside  all 
thought  of  party,  except  as  it  might  serve 
the  question.  He  was  something  more 
than  a  Whig  now.  The  time  had  come  when 
he  would  go  with  anybody  that  went  right — 
with  Owen  Lovejoy,  the  Abolitionist;  with 
Lyman  Trumbull,  the  Democrat;  with  his 
highly  conservative  Whig  friend,  O.  W. 
Browning. 

And  what  a  great  politician  he  was  at 
the  moment!  How  quickly  he  turned  every 
effort  to  pulling  all  these  scattered  forces 
together!  Rebuke  them,  was  his  cry.  Show 
them  they  cannot  do  this  kind  of  thing, 
that  we  will  fight.  We  will  get  into  office 
wherever  we  can  the  man  that  is  against 
this  thing,  no  matter  what  his  party.  He 
gave  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  his 
sincerity  in  this  counsel  when,  in  November, 
In  the  contest  for  the  United  States  Sena-  . 
torshlp — he  had  entered  with  a  large  fol- 
lowing— rather  than  let  the  office  go  to  a 
candidate  whose  anti-Nebraska  sentiment 
he  mistrusted  (and  who  also  had  been  in- 
triguing in  an  underhand  way  against  him) 
he  threw  his  own  following  to  Lyman  Trum- 
bull, a  Democrat,  but  an  out-and-out  anti- 
Nebraska  Democrat. 

Lincoln  Was  Very  Frank  in 
Reporting  His  Defeat 

I  HaVE  always  liked  the  way  Lincoln  re- 
l  ported  this  fight  in  the  Legislature  for 
the  Senatorship  in  the  fall  of  1854  to  his 
friend  Washburne.  "I  could  have  headed 
off  every  combination  and  been  elected  had 
it  not  been  for  Matteson's  Ons  Whig  rival) 
double  game,  and  his  defeaTnovv  gives  me 
more  pleasure  than  my  own  gives  me  pain." 

Here  for  the  first  time  in  several  years  we 
Lave  something  like  the  old  buoyant  politi. 

a  Lincoln.  The  Nebraska  men  were  more 
disturbed  by  Trumbull's  election  than  they 
would  have  been  by  his.  ".  .  .  hated  it 
worse  than  anything  that  could  have  hap- 
pened," he  wrote  Washburne.  "It  is  a  great 
consolation  to  see  them  worse  whipped  than 
I  am."  Here  is  a  man  who  can  keep  his 
sense  of  humor  in  a  tremendous  moral 
fight! 

"He  was  in  no  way  disturbed  by  the  flock- 
ing of  extremists  to  the  anti-Nebraska 
crowd.  When  his  anxious  Whig  friends 
said:  "They  are  going  to  call  us  Abolition- 
ists," he  told  them  they  were  silly,  that  the 
only  thing  »t  stake  now  was  not  what  you 
were  called  but  whether  you  were  fighting 
the  repeal.  Douglas  gibed  him  unmercifully 
for  his  willingness,  to  attack  wherever  he 
saw  a  chance  to  gain  an  inch.  He  was  not 
disturbed.  "Remember,"  he  replied,  "you 
took  U!|  b,£J»urpri3e.     We    were     t.huo,de|> 


struck,  stunned,  reeled  aau  leii  in  utter  con- 
fusion, but  we  rose,  each  fighter  grasping 
whatever  he  could  first  reach— a  scythe,  a 
pitchfork,  chopping  ax  or  butcher's  cleaver. 
We  struck  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
and  we  are  rapidly  closing  in  on  you.  You 
must  not  think  to  divert  us  from  our  pur- 
pose By  showing  us  that  our  apparel,  our 
dress,  our  weapons  are  not  entirely  perfect 
and   uniform." 

Of  course  he  was  headed  direct  for  a 
new  party,  that  party  which  was  slowly 
forming  itself  out  of  the  bolting  fragments 
of  every  other  party  and  which  was  collect- 
ing to  itself  every  variety  of  extremist  and 
theorist  scattered  about  the  land.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  in  Illinois  a  number  of  the  men 
who  in  the  middle  '50's  had  been  leaders 
in  gathering  up  these  fragments.  Among 
them  was  Paul  Shelby,  in  1854  the  editor  of 
a  paper  in  Jacksonville.  Mr.  Shelby  was  a 
careful,  scholarly,  conservative  person  in 
189G,  but  in  1854  you  could  not  move  fast 
enough  for  him.  He  was  one  of  a  few  young 
men,  eager  to  brTng  together  all  of  the 
righteous  indignation  which  had  been  show- 
ing itself  in  spontaneous  mass  meetings  in, 
Illinois.  It  seemed  to  this  group  that  a  mass 
meeting  at  the  State  Fair  of  1854  might 
crystallize  the  exitement.  So  it  was  called, 
but  it  had  anything  but  a  friendly  recep- 
tion at  the  capital.  They  would  not  allow 
them  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  State  House 
as  they  had  expected  to  do,  and  there  wna 
not  a  punting  office  in  the  town,  so  Mr. 
Shelbj  told  me  that  would  set  up  their 
handbills,  so  he  was  obliged  to  print  them 
himself  in  a  job  shop.  It  was  during  the 
session  of  this  band  ol  radicals  that  Lincoln 
first  replied  to  Douglas,  and  they  took  a 
recess  to  hear  him.  When  they  came  back 
they  appointed  a  State  central  committee 
and  put  Lincoln  on  it,  as  a  representative  of 
Sangamon.  He  refused  to  serve.  He  still 
had  hopes  of  the  Whigs,  Mr.  Shelby  told 
me,  with  a  pitying  little  smile.  And  he 
did.  But  as  the  months  went  on  the  hope- 
lessness of  getting  a  fighting  body  from 
ether  of  the  old  parties  was  more  and  more  | 
clearly  demonstrated.  The  little  anti-Ne- 
braska nucleus  that  had  been  formed  at 
Springfield  and  tTiat  Lincoln  had  refused  to 
commit  himself  grew.    And  how  it  was  fed! 

Lincoln  One  of  First  to  Predict 
Bloodshed  Over  Slavery 

A'LL  THROUGH  these  months  there 
were  trailing  across  Illinois  and  down 
the  Ohio  groups  of  Eastern  Abolitionists 
and  Free  Soilers,  men,  women  and  children, 
crusaders,  determined  that  squatter  sover- 
eignty, cost  what  it  might  in  hardship, 
should  result  in  the  freedom  of  Kansas.  And 
Kansas'  neighbor,  Missouri,  regarding  these 
colonists  as  a  direct  attack  on  its  prosper- 
ity and  principles,  had  set  up  a  retaliatory 


ance. 

movement.    The  "blows .  »J J-**f  ** 
Mr.   Lincoln   had   Prophesied  Ve nghtlng 

£ouI1d  it  oonven,enM»  «'  ^.^ 
^rn^nWo^^e 

nnt^rrr^n^f-tn 
„e  held  in  the  ««"?«•  ™^f°  He  felt,  he 

Soded  oTlan0tinc.den.  o,  a  ma, J-J  -- 
sesaed  of  lea. area  he  lad. s  wou  ^ 
handaome,  who,   while  nomg  Llncoln 

w00ds,  "VL^d     "certainly   waa 
hardly  oaed   that  word      it  ^ 

F3rSSr-r«rr 

-Well    for  the  land's   sake,   you   are   the 

homeliest  man  1  ever  jaw."  ^ J 

^I^uPPOseTotN^you^htstay 

^Lincoln  suggested  to  the  editor  that , 
he  might  have  stayed  home  on  this  occa»o£ 
A    State    convention      of      anti-Nebraska 
A    State    touv  Bloom- 

forces  was  called  for  May  iv,  "-"•■ 

appointment  as  a  ?elf™e*ing      That  it 
He  was  on  hand  for  the  *£™        doubt. 

was  a  great  ^^^^"correBpond- 
One  of  the  reports  of  a  onicago  «- 

- "?  "i5 KS«oS^-ot. 

counsel  with  Ufa.    «  is  * 
!  pouring  of  the  people. 


Pnnciples  laid  Dow  for  njr 

J^ere Voiced  in  Last  Speech 

„      ^  at  the  Bloomington 
A  LL  THAT  followed  at  tte^   ^ 

A    convention   of   «»   3  paragraph. 

respondent's   e»thu££tlCBpoke.  The    thing 

They    organized.      Men      P  ^  pogg    ly 

went  as  well  as  a  thing £  ^  ^     ie 

could.     It  was  left  to  un  ele. 
speech    which    really    cryst ^ 

ments  of  the  new  party  d  y  „  tbey 

biUty  of  crumbling^   The  ^  day 

have  always  ca"°**Jf  emotion  and  sweer 
_lost  because  under  the  e  gufflciently 

of  it  no  reporter  kept  Ms  u 

to  take  a  note.  working     on   a 

Back  in  the  "90's  whe*     working  ^ 

Life  of  Lincoln  in  ^"Jj^eettag  some 
tantalizing  experiences  was  at  ths  conven- 
men  who  had  *ee»  jresent  &  ^ 

tion  and  who  pr oceed 1***^  iegeQ(iary 
ing   version   of   tins  j    Henderson 

speeCh"  STloEa  MedUl  and  George 
of  Princeton,  J^epa  Cunningham  of 

Schneider  of  C^^«Dta*o».  The 
Urbana,  Judge  Scot ;  ot  {Qr  teRing 

spell  was  still  on  them    but  &  man 

me  what  Lincoln  sai I  there  w  ^^ 

that  could  give  me  «*  ™£  iQ  Bloomington 
me  the  yellowed  notes  ™  ae  ^^ 

after  a  talk  ^npJeUcdhg\;  cannot  know 
one  heard  that   speech  he      ^   me__an(J 

What   eloquence   »,  d  expreSsion. 

this  from  a  man  ot  con  _athering  up 

It  was  a  challenge  tc >  on »«a*B™  j 
fragments  to  re-create ^an  emsode,  ^  ^ 
went  from  place  to  place  an  col_ 

trying  from  talk  and  ™*««£  ft  ^ 

lect  enough  little  mece    to  foin^iie  ^  ^ 

outline  of  a  .pew*.     U  jitney,   a. 

work  I  learned  that   Henry  ^ 

young  lawyer  who  had  been  Nvitn 
coin  at  ^nville  in    h    days ^  ^ 

vention   who  had  gone  to  _   was  | 

him    and   who  had   nearu  Mr. 

said  to  have  made  and  P -served  ^ 

Whitney  was  st  I  ^  T   made  my 

Beachmont,  Mass  fae  alon6| 

way,  and  found  it  to  be  a  i  &t 

of  all  that  body  ^eendtly  kept  his  Head 
2^  doT  somethinToTwLt  M,  Lincoln 
had  said. 


When  I  urged  M,  Whitney ^  the  J.me 
o£    McClure's    Magazine,    to ■   jute  ^ 

notes,  he  was  reluctant      They  ^ 

perfect,    he    said,    and    £    Jh0  bit3    0f 

yellowed  ***"™*£?\£  still  volum- 
writing-imperfect  »ndee£  DU  ted  to  try 
in0U9.     i  think  he  had  long  ya^ea 

SlS^-Vrru :«.  the  heat 
he  could  do,  after  so  long  a  time,  with  the 
material  that  he  had. 

I,  h  Wad  Authenticate  Fact  That 
No  Notes  of  Speech  Were  Taken 

r^rhe'r^r-whorihad 
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Ij  talked  in  Illinois.  What  did  they  think  of 
!  it?  Was  it  a  fair  report?  The  reaction  was 
varied  Mr.  Henderson  thought  little  of  it 
"It  has  been  so  universally  regarded  as  a 
masterly  speech  and  the  effect  of  it  upon 
the  convention  was  so  wonderful,"  he 
wrote,  "that  I  fear  no  report  of  it  can  be 
given  to  the  public  that  would  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  or  give  a  proper  conception  of 
the  speech  and  of  its  remarkable  power  and 
eloquence." 

There  were  others  that  felt  like  Mr.  Hen- 
'  derson.  McLean  county,  Illinois,  held  a 
commemoration  of  the  Bloomington  speech 
in  1900,  and  the  gist  of  opinion  there  was  so 
much  against  Mr.  Whitney's  version  that 
when  the  County  Historical  Society  pub- 
lished its  report  of  the  exercises  it  took 
pains  to  speak  of  Mr.  Whitney's  "alleged 
notes,"  and  to  add:  "In  this  community, 
where  many  are  now  living  who  heard  the 
great  speech  and  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
ao  well  known  and  loved,  all  of  his  friends 
consider  the  speech  still  'lost.'  " 

That  may  be  true,  but  there  were  at  least 
two  persons,  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  of 
importance  in  this  movement,  at  the  Bloom- 
ington convention,  that  felt  differently  in 
1896.  Among  those  to  whom  the  magazine 
submitted  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Whitney's 
report  before  publishing  it  was  Mr.  J.  B. 
Cunningham  of  Urbana,  whose  honesty  and 
fitness  to  judge  of  the  speech  I  take  it,  that 
no  one,  even  in  the  McLean  County  Histori- 
cal Society,  would  question.  "After  forty 
years,"  Mr.  Cunningham  writes,  "I  recog- 
nize very  much  in  the  utterances,  manner 
and  spirit  of  the  speech,  especially  in  the 
moderation  which  he  counselled." 

Mr.  Whitney's  report  made  the  strongest 
impression  on  Mr.  Joseph  Medill,  the  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  stirred  him  to  a 
spirited  informal  account  cf  the  convention 
and  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  part  in  it.  Although 
parts  of  his  letter  have  been  published  at 
different  times,  I  do  not  recollect  that  the 
letter  as  a  whole  was  ever  printed,  and  I 
am  therefore  including  it  in  this  article.  It 
proves  that  at  least  one-  astute  and  qualified 
observer  did  not  sniff  at  the  Whitney  report 
or  question  his  good  faith.  Mr.  Media's 
letter  also  gives  probably  the  best  picture 
of  the  convention  we  have  >ora  an  actual 
delegate. 

Some  of  the  Spirit  of  Speech  Contained 
In  MediWs  Report  of  Convention 

n\jr  OU  INVITED  my  attention  recency  to 
I  H.  C.  Whitney's  report  of  the  givr,<: 
radical  'anti-Nebraska'  speech  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, delivered  in  Bloomington  May  29,  1856,  j 
before  the  first  Republican  State  Conven- ! 
tion  of  Illinois;  and  as  I  was  present  as  a 
delegate  and  heard  it  you  ask  me  to  state 
how  accurately,  according  to  my  best  recol- 
lection, is  it  reproduced  in  his  report. 

"I  have  carefully  and  reflectively  read  it, 
and  taking  into  account  that  Mr.  Whitney 
did  not  take  down  the  speech  stenographi- 
cally,  but  only  took  notes  and  afterwad 
wrote  them  out  in  full,  he  has  reproduced 
with  remarkable  accuracy  what  Mr.  Lincoln 
said,  largely  in  his  identical  language  and 
partly  in  synonymous  terms.  The  report  is 
close  enough  in  thought  and  word  to  recall 
the  wonderful  speech  delivered  forty  years 
ago  with  vivid  freshness.  No  one  was  ex- 
i  pecting  a  great  speech  at  the  time.  We 
all  knew  that  he  could  say  something 
worthy  pf  the  occasion,  but  nobody  antici- 
pated  such  &  Qem,psthenean     pytburgk.  _jq£: 


oratory.  There  was  great  political  excite- 
ment at  the  time  in  Illinois  and  all  over  the 
old  Northwest  growing  out  of  the  efforts  of 
the  South  to  introduce  slavery  into  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  The  Free  Soil  men  were 
highly  wrought  up  in  opposition,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  partook  of  their  feelings. 

"I  am  unable  to  point  out  those  sentences 
and  parts  of  the  reported  speech  which 
vary  most  in  phraseology  from  the  precise 
language  he  used,  because  there  is  an  ap- 
proximation of  his  words  in  every  part  of 
it.  The  ideas  uttered  are  all  there.  The 
sequence  of  argument  is  accurately  given. 
The  invectives  hurled  at  pro-slavery  aggres- 
sion are  not  exaggerated  in  the  report  of 
the  speech.  Some  portions  of  the  aigu- 
ment  citing  pro-slavery  aggressions  seem 
rather  more  elaborate  than  he  delivered; 
but  he  was  speaking  under  a  high  degree  of 
excitement  and  the  convention  was  in  a  re- 
sponsive mood,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be 
certain  about  it.  The  least  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  Whitney  report  not  being 
shorthand  is  yet  a  remarkably  good  one 
and  is  the  only  one  in  existence  that  repro- 
duces the  speech. 

"During  all  the  preceding  years  the  public 
mind  of  the  West  had  been  lashed  into  a 
high  state  of  commotion  over  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  the  year  before, 
which  had  excluded  the  introduction  of  slav- 
ery into  all  territory  north  of  36.30  degrees. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  repeal,  the  slave- 
holders of  Missouri  and  other  slave  States, 
aided  by  the  administration  of  Franklin 
Pierce,  were  striving  to  convert  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  into  slave  States.  This  bad  work 
was  carried  on  actively  in  the  spring  of 
1856.  Many  houses  of  the  free  State  men 
of  the  new  city  of  Lawrence,  including  their 
hotel,  were  burned.  Printing  offices  were 
destroyed;  store  goods  were  carried  off; 
horses  and  cattle  were  stolen;  sharp  fights 
were  taking  place;  men  were  being  killed, 
and  civil  war  was  raging  in  'bleeding  Kan- 
sas.' In  Washington,  Brooks  of  South  Caro- 
lina entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  nearly 
clubbed  to  death  Senator  Sumner  of  Massa- 
chusetts." (Mr.  Medill  might  have  added 
here  that  Paul  Shelby,  who  had  been  work- 
ing in  Illinois  for  two  wears  to  secure  this 
convention,  had,  a  few  days  before,  been  so 
badly  beaten  by  his  political  opponents  in 
Jacksonville  that  he  was  at  home  in  bed  in- 
stead of  on  the  floor  of  Major's  Hall.) 
"Judge  Trumbull  offered  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  to  prevent  civil  war  in  Kansas. 


c     WiilGHT 


LINCOLN  WROTE 
!  EDITORIALS  FOR 


Keveridge   Quotes  Article 
I  On  Repeal  Of  Missouri 
[  Compromise. 

I    ■ 

During  the  preparation  of  his 
•■Abraham  Lincoln,"  Senator  Albert 
Beveridge  made  a  study  of  State 
Journal  editorials.  In  writing  of 
Lincoln's  preparation  for  the  1856 
campaign,  Beveridge  says: 
"For  weeks  Lincoln  has  spent  toil- 
"  some  hours  in  the  state  library 
searching  trustworthy  histories,  ana- 
lyzing the  census,  mastering  the 
facts,  reviewing  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  In  his  office  he  had  writ- 
ten fragments  on  government  and 
scraps  of  arguments  against  slavery, 
c  -iously  trying  to  clarify  his  rea- 
soning. 

'Moreover,  he  had  written  several 
editorials  for  the  Illinois  State  Jour- 
nal. Herndon  tells  us  that  he  and 
Lincoln  often  did  this,  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  detect  the  writing  of  each 
man.  An  editorial  entitled  'Negro 
Power'  is  probably  Lincoln's;  it 
states  in  his  plain  and  simple  style 
the  injustice  of  counting  slaves  in 
determining  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  congress.  Another  editorial, 
•The  14th  Section,'  is  undoubtedly 
by  Lincoln.  It  explains  the  effect 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise. After  a  succinct  statement 
»f  the  law,  the  editorial  continues: 

"  'Abraham  Lincoln  has  a  fine 
meadow,  containing  beautiful  springs 
of  water  and  well  fenced,  which 
Jr'-n  Calhoun  had  agreed  with  Abra- 
ham (originally  owning  the  land  in 
common)  should  be  his,  and  the 
agreement  had  been  consummated  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  regarded 
by  both  as  sacred. 

'"John  Calhoun  then  looks  with 
longing  eyes  on  Lincoln's  meadow,  and 
goes  to  it  and  throws  down  the 
fences,  and  exposes  it  to  the  ravishes 
of  his  starving  and  famishing  cattle. 
" '  "You  rascal,"  says  Lincoln,  "what 
have  you  done?  What  do  you  do 
this  for?" 

'""Oh,"  replied  Calhoun,  "every- 
thing is  right.  I  have  taken  down 
th*>  fences,  but  nothing  more.  It  is 
my  true  intent  and  meaning  not 
to  drive  my  cattle  into  your  meadow, 
nor  to  exclude  them  therefrom,  but 
to  leave  them  perfectly  free  to  form 
their  own  notions  of  the  feed,  and  to 


direct  their  movements  in  th«ir  own 

way."  , 

"•Now  would  not  the  men  who 
committed  this  outrage  be  deemed 
both  a  knave  and  a  fool— a  knave  in 
re-ioving  the  restrictive  fence,  which 
he  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  to 
sustain,  and  a  fool  in  supposing  that 
there  could  be  one  man  found  in 
the  country  to  believe  that  he  had 
not  pulled  down  the  fence  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  meadow  for 
his  cattle?'" 
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LINCOLN,  C.  CLAY  AND  THE  KANSAS-NEBRASKA  ACT 


LINCOLN'S   POLITICAL  REJUVINATION— NO.  4 

Cassius  M.  Clay  was  Kentucky's  most  passionate  and 
aggressive  anti-slavery  exponent.  His  father  was  a  cousin 
of  Henry  Clay  but  there  was  no  spirit  of  compromise  in 
Cassius.  On  July  10,  1854,  one  month  after  ex-President 
Fillmore's  visit  to  Springfield,  the  fiery  relative  of  the 
pacificator  arrived  in  the  state  capital  of  Illinois  for  an 
address  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act. 

He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Abraham  and  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  as  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Todd  Family. 
When  Cassius  was  a  student  in  Transylvania  University 
at  Lexington  the  main  dormitory  of  the  institution 
burned  to  the  ground  and  the  students  found  lodging 
in  the  homes  of  the  people.  Cassius,  whose  people  then 
lived  in  Madison  County,  secured  accommodations  in 
the  home  of  Robert  Todd  and  here  he  became  acquainted 
with  their  daughter  Mary  who  married  Lincoln.  In 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  days  Cassius  said  that  "I 
was  on  very  agreeable  terms  with  the  Todd  family,  who 
were  always  my  avowed  friends  during  my  antislavery 
career." 

Cassius  Marcellus  Clay  later  entered  Yale  where  he 
graduated  in  1832.  He  came  under  the  influence  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  imbibed  much  of  the  aboli- 
tion philosophy  of  the  reformer.  He  entered  politics  in 
Kentucky  and  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  On  June 
3,  1845  he  issued  at  Lexington  the  first  number  of  The 
True  American,  an  anti-slavery  paper.  Threatened  by 
mob  violence  he  fortified  his  office  with  two  four 
pounder  brass  cannon,  loaded  and  mounted  them  breast 
high  in  his  office,  wore  a  bowie-knife  and  kept  a  brace 
of  pistols  in  the  mouth  of  his  grip  sack  which  he  kept 
at  his  feet  by  his  desk. 

The  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  while  a  student  at  Trans- 
ylvania University  remembers  distinctly  a  story  about 
Cassius  Clay  which  William  Townsend  uses  in  his  in- 
teresting volume  Lincoln  and  His  Wife's  Home  Town. 
This  is  the  version  used  by  Townsend: 

"At  one  of  the  villages  near  Lexington,  large  posters 
announced  that  no  anti-slavery  speeches  would  be  per- 
mitted under  penalty  of  death.  Some  of  the  citizens  sent 
for  Clay  and  promptly,  at  the  appointed  hour,  with  his 
old  gray  carpetbag  on  his  arm,  he  walked  unattended 
down  the  center  aisle  of  the  packed  court-room,  mounted 
the  rostrum  and  calmly  faced  the  muttering,  jostling 
crowd. 

"  'For  those  who  support  the  laws  of  our  country,'  he 
announced  in  an  even,  steady  voice,  'I  have  this  argu- 
ment,' and  he  placed  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  on  one 
end  of  the  table.  'For  those  who  believe  in  the  Bible,  I 
have  an  argument  from  this,'  and  he  placed  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  on  the  other  end  of  the  table.  'And 
for  those  who  regard  neither  the  laws  of  God  or  man' — 
the  speaker  paused  and  fixed  his  dark  piercing  eyes 
upon  the  most  threatening  group  in  the  audience — 'I 
have  this  argument,'  and  he  laid  a  brace  of  long  black- 
barreled  pistols  with  his  bowie-knife  on  the  table  in  front 
of  him.  Then  he  plunged,  without  interruption,  into  his 
speech." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  must  have  had  some  anxiety 
about  the  coming  of  Cassius  Clay  to  Springfield.  Upon 
his  arrival  the  secretary  of  state  refused  him  permission 


to  speak  in  the  state  house  which  denial  put  Cassius  in 
a  perfect  mental  attitude  for  the  occasion.  The  people 
assembled  in  Mather's  grove  where  the  present  state 
house  now  stands.  Clay  first  upbraided  the  civil  authori- 
ties for  refusing  permission  to  use  the  public  building 
and  stated  that  "even  in  his  own  state — a  slave  state — 
the  common  courtesy  of  citizenship  had  never  been  with- 
held from  him,  no  court-house  or  state-house  door  had 
ever  been  shut  in  his  face." 

The  principal  part  of  Cassius  Clay's  speech  was  on  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  and  he  concluded  his  argument 
with  these  words:  "Strike  at  the  monster  aggressor 
(slavery)  whenever  it  could  be  reached  under  the  Con- 
stitution. .  .  .  An  organization  of  men  of  whatever 
politics,  of  Free  Soilers,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  who  will 
bury  past  animosities  and,  repenting  past  errors  which 
all  have  been  guilty  of,  unite  in  hurling^  down  the  gi- 
gantic evil  which  threatens  ever  our  liberties.  When  men 
violate  the  Constitution,  put  them  down.  Repeal  uncon- 
stitutional enactments,  restore  liberty  to  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  Slavery  must  be  kept  a  sectional  and  liberty  a 
national  institution,  and  then  the  Ship  of  State  will  again 
set  forward  in  her  glorious  career  of  Constitutional 
Liberty." 

Apparently  the  visit  of  Cassius  Clay  to  Springfield 
greatly  aroused  Lincoln  and  later  he  prepared  an  edi- 
torial for  the  local  press  based  on  Section  14  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Law  which  statute  aroused  every  anti- 
slavery  man  in  the  nation.  This  is  the  paragraph  which 
brought  about  the  political  rejuvination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln : 

"That  the  constitution,  and  all  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  are  not  locally  inapplicable,  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  within  said  territory  of  Nebraska 
as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  except  the  8th  section 
of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  into 
the  Union,  approved  March  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty,  which  being  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
non-intervention  by  congress  with  slavery  in  the  States 
and  Territories  as  recognized  by  the  legislation  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  commonly  called  the  com- 
promise measures,  is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and 
void;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not 
to  legislate  slavery  into  any  territory  or  State,  nor  to 
exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  in- 
stitutions in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States:  Provided,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  revive  or  put  in  force  any 
law  or  regulation  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  the 
act  of  sixth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty, 
either  protecting,  establishing,  prohibiting,  or  abolishing 
slavery." 

We  shall  never  know  just  how  much  Clay's  talk  con- 
tributed to  Lincoln's  decision  to  re-enter  politics  in  the 
following  month  of  August.  In  after  years  in  referring 
to  this  visit  to  Springfield,  Clay  remarked,  "Lincoln  gave 
me  a  most  patient  hearing.  I  shall  never  forget  his  long 
ungainly  form  and  his  ever  sad  and  homely  face.  ...  I 
flatter  myself,  when  Lincoln  listened  to  my  animated 
appeal  for  universal  liberty  for  more  than  two  hours, 
that  I  sowed  good  seed  in  good  ground,  which  in  the 
providence  of  God  in  good  time  produced  good  fruit." 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  HISTORIAN: 
LINCOLN  AND  GEORGE  LIVERMORE 


Just  as  the  contemporary  interest  in  civil  rights  has 
had  its  effects  upon  living  historians,  guiding  them  to 
write  on  once  neglected  subjects,  so  an  earlier  era  of 
interest  in  civil  rights  had  its  effects  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  historical  research.  The  Civil  War  directed  the 
interests  of  George  Liver- 
more  (1809-1865),  a  frail  Massa- 
chusetts antiquarian  and  book 
collector,  to  the  subject  of  the 
"Opinions  of  the  Founders  of  the 
Republic  on  Negroes  as  Slaves, 
as  Citizens,  and  as  Soldiers." 
Some  of  the  things  that  Liver- 
more  discovered  by  careful  re- 
search in  the  published  writings 
of  the  founding  fathers  and  in 
the  manuscript  collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
may  well  have  startled  members 
of  that  Society  present  when, 
on  August  14,  1862,  he  read  his 
paper  concerning  the  racial  atti- 
tudes of  that  first  generation  of 
Americans.  Indeed,  some  of  his 
discoveries  made  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  would  be  news  to  his- 
torical societies  today. 

Livermore's      Historical     Re- 
search,   as   he    called    the    pub- 
lished version   of  the  paper  he 
read  to  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  is  of  special  in- 
terest  to    Lincoln    students    be- 
cause Abraham  Lincoln  appar- 
ently read  Livermore's  pamphlet 
— and  at  a  critical  time.   Charles 
Sumner,  the  Republican  Senator 
from    Massachusetts,    presented 
Lincoln  with   a   copy  of  Liver- 
more's   Historical    Research    in 
November  of  1862.  The  pamphlet 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  in- 
fluenced Lincoln's  decision,  made 
between  the  issuance  of  the  pre- 
liminary   Emancipation   Procla- 
mation  on    September   22,   1862 
and  the  official  promulgation  of 
the  Proclamation  on  January  1, 
1863,  to  include  a  paragraph  en- 
dorsing the  use  of  former  slaves 
as  soldiers  in  the  Union  Army. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  Lincoln  consulted 
Charles  Sumner  about  the  final 
version  of  the  Proclamation  on 
Christmas  Day,  1862.   It  is  also 
added  support  by  the  story  that 
George  Livermore  had   Sumner 
give  Lincoln  a  gold  pen  to  sign 
the  Proclamation  which  was  re- 
turned to  Livermore  as  a  keep- 
sake    of    the    momentous    his- 
torical   event.     In    the    editor's 
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Livermore  read  his  paper  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  on  August  14,  1862.  He 
printed  it  at  his  own  expense  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution as  a  paper  read  before  the  Society.  The 
second  edition  was  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  The  Lin- 
coln Library  and  Museum's  copy  is  a  third  edition 
published  for  the  New  England  Loyal  Publication 
Society  in  1863  by  A.  Williams  and  Company. 
The  New  England  Loyal  Publication  Society  was 
the  Boston  counterpart  of  the  Loyal  Publication 
Society  located  in  New  York  City.  The  Boston 
society  printed  broadsides  mostly,  rarely  publish- 
ing pamphlets  as  the  New  York  society  did.  How- 
ever, John  Murray  Forbes,  the  wealthy  Boston 
merchant  who  founded  the  New  England  group, 
was  especially  interested  in  the  raising  of  black 
regiments;  perhaps  his  interest  helps  explain 
their  publishing  Livermore's  pamphlet. 


opinion,  the  story  is  made  even  more  plausible  by  the 
nature  of  Livermore's  pamphlet  itself. 

Livermore's  pamphlet  had  two  parts.    The  first  was 
concerned  with  the  subject,  "Negroes  as  Slaves  and  as  Citi- 
zens," and  consisted  of  lengthy  quotations  from  the  writ- 
ings   of    the    founding    fathers 
loosely  strung  together  by  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  brief  com- 
ments by  Livermore.  But  Liver- 
more was  no  antiquarian,  for  he 
wrote  about  the  past  in  order  to 
influence  the  present  and  future : 
In  this  time  of  our  country's 
trial,    when    its    Constitution, 
and    even    its    continued    na- 
tional   existence,   is    in    peril, 
and  the  people  are  beginning 
to   be   aroused  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  to  be  done, 
all  other  subjects  dwindle  into 
comparative  insignificance. 
Loyal  men,  of  every  calling  in 
life,    are    laying    aside    their 
chosen  and  accustomed  private 
pursuits,  and   devoting  them- 
selves, heart  and  hand,  to  the 
common  cause.   As  true  patri- 
ots, then,  we,  members  of  the 
MASSACHUSETTS     HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY,   should 
do  something  more  than  com- 
ply, as  good  citizens,  with  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution   and    the    laws:    we 
must    study,   in    the    light   of 
history,  and  by  the  traditions 
of       those      who       originally 
founded  and  at  first  adminis- 
tered    the     Government,     the 
fundamental      principles      on 
which   it  was  based,  and  the 
paramount  objects  for  which 
it    was    established.     Having 
done  this,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
for  us  to  offer  the  results  of 
our    historical    researches    to 
others  not  having  the  leisure 
or  the  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate for  themselves. 
Thus,    although    the    pamphlet 
was  ladened  with  long  extracts 
from      original      documents,      it 
was  really  a  tract  forthe  times. 
Nor  did  Livermore  hide  behind 
historical  objectivity:  he  said  he 
was    trying    "to  .  ascertain    who 
have    been    unfaithful     to    the 
'compromises    of    the    Constitu- 
tion,' and  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Union  was  based,  and 
for  which  the  Government  was 
established."     In    other    words, 
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Livermore  was  researching  who  was  to  blame  for  the 
Civil  War. 

The  first  section  was  therefore  a  commonplace,  if  at 
times  artful,  attempt  to  line  the  founding  fathers  up  on 
the  side  of  the  North.  Livermore  began  by  refuting  the 
contentions  of  the  president  of  the  Confederacy  with  the 
words  of  its  vice-president,  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
Jefferson  Davis  had  claimed  that  the  North  was  unfaith- 
ful to  the  original  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 
Stephens  had  justified  secession  on  other  grounds: 

The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  .  .   .  most  of  the 
leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
old    Constitution,   were,    that    the    enslavement   of   the 
African  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature;  that 
it  was  wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and.  pol- 
itically.  It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal 
with ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of  that  day 
was,  that,  somehow  or  other  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
the   institution   would   be  evanescent,   and   pass   away. 
This  idea,  though  not  incorporated  in  the  Constitution, 
was  the  prevailing  idea  at  the  time.    The  Constitution, 
it   is    true,    secured    every   essential    guarantee   to    the 
institution  while  it  should  last;    and  hence   no  argu- 
ment can   be    justly   used    against    the    constitutional 
guarantees  thus  secured,  because  of  the  common  senti- 
ment of  the  day.    Those  ideas,  however,  were  funda- 
mentally wrong.    They  rested  upon  the  assumption  of 
equality  of  races.    This  was  an  error.    It  was  a  sandy 
foundation;   and  the  idea  of  a  government  built  upon 
it, — when  the  "storm  came  and  the  wind  blew,  it  fell." 
Our  new  government  is  founded  upon  exactly    the 
opposite  ideas.    Its   foundations    are    laid,   its    corner- 
stone rests,  upon  the  great  truth,  that  the  negro  is  not 
equal  to  the  white  man;  that  slavery,  subordination  to 
the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition. 
This,  our  new  government,  is  the  first,  in  the  history 
of   the   world,   based  upon   this  great  physical,   philo- 
sophical, and  moral  truth. 
Having  contradicted  the  Confederate  president  through 
the  words  of  the  Confederate  vice-president,  Livermore 
went  on  in  the  first  section  to  document  Stephens's  as- 
sumption that  the  ideals  of  the  Confederacy  represented 
a  radical  break  with  the  opinions  of  the  founding  fathers. 
What  followed  was  a  fairly  conventional  documentation 
of  the   case  for   the  founding  fathers'  having   thought 
slavery  a  moral  evil  that  should  be  put  on  the  road  to 
ultimate  extinction  as  soon  as  possible.    Such  cases  al- 
ways relied  heavily  upon  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  Livermore  termed 
"The  primal  American  Magna  Charta,"  and  attempting 
to  explain  the  Constitution  away.    The  latter  argument 
depended  on  emphasizing  that,  as  Livermore  construed 
the   preamble,   "It   was   established   for  the    purpose   of 

securing  liberty "  It  stressed  also  that  the  document 

did  "not  permit  the  word  'slave'  anywhere  to  tarnish  its 
text." 

The  argument  relied  heavily  as  well  on  the  opinions 
that  some  of  the  men  present  at  the  constitutional  con- 
vention expressed  outside  the  document.  Livermore  could 
quote  Northerners  and  Southerners  alike  on  this  ques- 
tion. Thus  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  to  a  friend  as  early 
as  1773: 

I  have  since  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  a  dis- 
position to  abolish  slavery  prevails  in  North  America; 
that  many  of  the  Pennsylvanians  have  set  their  slaves 
at  liberty;  and  that  even  the  Virginia  Assembly  have 
petitioned  the  king  for  permission  to  make  a  law  for 
preventing  the  importation  of  more  into  that  Colony. 
This  request,  however,  will   probably  not  be  granted, 
as  their  former  laws  of  that  kind  have  always  been 
repealed,  and  as  the  interests  of  a  few  merchants  here 
has    more    weight    with    Government    than    that    of 
thousands  at  a  distance. 
When  he  quoted  George  Washington,  Livermore  not  only 
rested  his  case  on  the  father  of  his  country  but  on  a 
prominent  Virginian  and   slaveholder.    Despite  his  eco- 
nomic stake  in  the  institution,  Washington  thought  that 
slavery  should  and  would  soon  be  abolished: 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  conceived  from  these  observations 
that  it  is  my  wish  to  hold  the  unhappy  people,  who  are 
the  subject  of  this  letter,  in  slavery.  I  can  only  say, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes  more  sin- 
cerely than  I  do  to  see  some  plan  adopted  for  the  abo- 
lition of  it:  but  there  is  only  one  proper  and  effectual 
mode  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is  by 


legislative  authority;  and  this,  as  far  as  my  suffrage 
will  go,  shall  never  be  wanting.  [Washington  to 
Robert  Morris,  April  12,  1786.] 

The   present   prices   of   lands    in    Pennsylvania    are 
higher  than  they  are  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  al- 
though they  are  not  of  superior  quality;  [among  other 
reasons]   because  there  are  laws  here  for  the  gradua 
[sic]    abolition   of  slavery,  which  neither   of  the  two 
States   above   mentioned   have   at   present,   but  which 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  they  must  have,  and  at 
a  period  not  remote.  [Washington  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
December  11,  1796.] 
To   Washington   and    Franklin,    Livermore    added    John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Jay,  Christopher  Gads- 
den, Henry  Laurens,  and  others;  yet  one  stubborn  fact 
remained :  "But  still,  in  three  separate  clauses,  the  Con- 
stitution recognizes  the  existence  of  slavery  ..."  When 
talking  about  the  Constitution,  Livermore  had  ultimately 
to  rely  on  things  extra-constitutional,  like  "spirit": 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  .  .  .  the  common  sentiment, 
in  the  Convention   and  throughout  the  country,  was, 
that  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  fairly 
interpreted    and    faithfully    applied,    afforded    a    full 
guaranty  of  universal  freedom  throughout  the  Union 
at  no  distant  day.  The  purpose  of  the  Constitution  was 
put  into  the  preamble  in  no  equivocal  language,  and 
for  no  doubtful  purpose.    It  was  "TO  SECURE  LIB- 
ERTY," and  not  to  protect  slavery  .... 
I  say  that  the  above  was  a  conventional  argument,  for 
it    could    be    found    in    many    ante-bellum    anti-slavery 
speeches.    In  fact,  one  can  find  Abraham  Lincoln  using 
a  very  similar  argument  at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  1860. 
This,  as  much  as  anything  else,  makes  the  case  for  Liver- 
more's  influence  on  Lincoln  convincing:  Livermore's  was 
just  the  sort  of  argument  that   Lincoln  himself  might 
have  used. 

In  the  Cooper  Institute  address,  Lincoln  attempted  to 
turn  the  tables  on  Stephen  Douglas,  who  always  pro- 
fessed to  abide  by  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 
Lincoln  said  he  fully  endorsed  Douglas's  assertion  that, 
"Our  fathers,  when  they  framed  the  Government  under 
ivhich  we  live,  understood  this  question  just  as  well,  and 
even  better,  than  we  do  now."  I^e  went  on  to  argue  that, 
contrary  to  Douglas's  belief,  this  dictated  federal  control 
of  slavery  in  the  territories.  First  he  showed  that  twenty- 
three  of  the  thirty-nine  men  who  signed  the  Constitution 
were  on  record  as  having  supported  legislation  like  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  in  which  Congress  inter- 
fered with  slavery  in  the  territories.  He  argued,  just  as 
Livermore  had  by  quoting  Alexander  Stephens,  that  "We 
stick  to,  contend  for,  the  identical  old  policy  on  the  point 
in  controversy  which  was  adopted  by  'our  fathers  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live;'  while  you 
with  one  accord  reject,  and  scout,  and  spit  upon  that  old 
policy,  and  insist  upon  submitting  something  new."  He 
pointed  out  "that  neither  the  word  'slave'  nor  'slavery'  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Constitution." 

It  was  polemical  ground  that  Lincoln  had  trod  before, 
most  notably  in  his  speech  at  Peoria  in  1854.  There  he 
had  stressed  that  "the  sheet  anchor  of  American  repub- 
licanism" was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
statement  that  "the  just  powers  of  governments  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  He  had  in- 
terpreted the  Constitution  this  way: 

I  particularly  object  to  the  NEW  position  which  the 
avowed  principle  of  this  Nebraska  law  gives  to  slavery 

in  the  body  politic. 

*  *  * 

I  object  to  it  because  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
eschewed,  and  rejected  it.  The  argument  of  "Ne- 
cessity" was  the  only  argument  they  ever  admitted  in 
favor  of  slavery;  and  so  far,  and  so  far  only  as  it  car- 
ried them,  did  they  ever  go.  They  found  the  institution 
existing  among  us,  which  they  could  not  help ;  and  they 
cast  blame  upon  the  British  King  for  having  permitted 
its  introduction.  BEFORE  the  constitution,  they  pro- 
hibited its  introduction  into  the  north-western  Terri- 
tory— the  only  country  we  owned,  then  free  from  it. 
AT  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  constitution,  they 
forebore  to  so  much  as  mention  the  word  "slave"  or 
"slavery"  in  the  whole  instrument.  In  the  provision 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitives,  the  slave  is  spoken  of  as  a 
"PERSON  HELD  TO  SERVICE  OR  LABOR."  In  that 
prohibiting  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  for 
twenty  years,  that  trade  is  spoken  of  as  "The  migra- 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
This  commemorative  broadside  published  by  F.  G.  Renesch  of  Chicago  in  1919  invoked  the  memory  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  linked  it  to  the  achievements  of  the  American  Negro  since  Lincoln's 
time.  Of  particular  interest,  of  course,  is  the  reference  to  black  soldiers  in  World  War  I.  The  two  faces 
flanking  Lincoln  are  those  of  officers  of  the  370th  United  States  Infantry  Regiment  (formerly  the 
Eighth  Illinois),  the  only  regiment  in  the  United  States  Army  with  black  officers  from  the  highest 
to  lowest  ranks  called  into  service  in  World  War  I.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan  was  the  highest  ranking 
Negro  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  Frederick  Douglass  was  a  contemporary  of  Lincoln's  and  a 
black  abolitionist.  Paul  Dunbar  (1872-1906)  was  a  black  poet  and  novelist  who  won  wide  critical  acclaim 
before  World  War  I.  His  father,  an  escaped  slave,  enlisted  in  the  55th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  a  black 
regiment  that  served  in  the  Civil  War.  Appropriately  for  the  spirit  of  Lincoln's  thought,  he  is  pictured 
holding  a  document  with  words  from   the  Declaration  of  Independence  written  on  it. 


tion  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States 
NOW  EXISTING,  shall  think  proper  to  admit,"  &c. 
These  are  the  only  provisions  alluding  to  slavery.  Thus, 
the  thing  is  hid  away,  in  the  constitution,  just  as  an 
afflicted  man  hides  away  a  wen  or  a  cancer,  which  he 
dares  not  cut  out  at  once,  lest  he  bleed  to  death;  with 
the  promise,  nevertheless,  that  the  cutting  may  begin 
at  the  end  of  a  given  time.  [Roy  Basler,  ed.,  The  Col- 
lected Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (New  Brunswick: 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1953),  II,  274.] 
Reading  Livermore's  pamphlet  is  almost  like  reading  the 
notes  for  a  Lincoln  speech. 

Though  the  argument  was  scholarly  and  the  circum- 
stances of  its  original  presentation  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  power  in  Washington,  Livermore's  Historical 
Research  was  not  an  historical  apology  for  past  govern- 
mental measures — however  much  it  may  sound  like  one. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  carefully  structured  argument 
for  change,  some  would  have  said  for  revolutionary 
change.  When  Livermore  first  read  his  paper  before  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  Lincoln  administration  would  take  any 
measures  at  all  to  affect  the  institution  of  slavery. 

It  was  even  less  clear  at  the  time  whether  free  blacks 
would  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States.  As  recently  as  August  4,  1862,  Lincoln 
had  told  a  delegation  from  Indiana  offering  two  regiments 
of  black  soldiers  for  the  Northern  armies  that  he  was  not 
ready  to  enlist  blacks,  because  such  action  "would  turn 


50,000  bayonets  from  the  loyal  Border  States  against  us 
that  were  for  us."  By  January  1,  1863,  though,  Lincoln 
was  ready;  he  tacked  on  to  the  official  Emancipation 
Proclamation  issued  that  day  this  declaration:  "And  I 
further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons  of 
suitable  condition  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service 
of  the  United  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations 
and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  paid 
service."  In  between,  Lincoln  had  apparently  read  Liver- 
more's pamphlet. 

As  Benjamin  Quarles  describes  it  in  Lincoln  and  the 
Negro  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1962), 
Charles  Sumner  sent  Livermore's  pamphlet  to  Lincoln  in 
November.  Sumner  wrote  another  correspondent  that  the 
pamphlet  had  interested  Lincoln.  On  December  24,  1862, 
Lincoln  apparently  told  Sumner  that  he  had  mislaid 
Livermore's  pamphlet,  and  Sumner  gave  him  his  own 
copy  on  Christmas  Day.  At  the  time,  Lincoln  was  work- 
ing with  Sumner  on  the  wording  of  the  official  proclama- 
tion. Moreover,  Brown  University  owns  a  copy  of  Liver- 
more's Historical  Research,  inscribed  by  the  author  to 
the  President. 

The  second  part  of  Livermore's  pamphlet  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  "Negroes  as  Soldiers."  The  approach  to  this 
subject  was  the  same  as  that  taken  in  the  first  part  of 
the  pamphlet,  but  the  territory  was  not  nearly  so  fam- 
iliar. In  fact,  Livermore  was  probably  doing  pioneer  re- 
search in  this  field: 

A   question  of  much   importance  is   presented   to   our 
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National  Government  at  this  time  respecting  the  em- 
ployment of  negroes  as  soldiers.  Those  on  whom  de- 
volves the  responsibility  of  suppressing  this  monstrous 
Rebellion,  must  ultimately,  and  at  no  distant  day,  de- 
cide the  matter.  In  their  decision,  they  will  undoubtedly 
be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  the  usage  and  experience, 
in  this  respect,  of  those  who  directed  our  military 
affairs  in  the  war  of  Independence,  as  well  as  by  a 
consideration  of  the  probable  effect  of  their  action  on 
our  loyal  soldiers,  and  on  the  armed  traitors  who  are 
arrayed  against  them. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  President,  on  whom,  more 
than  on  all  others,  rests  the  responsibility  of  taking  the 
final  step  in  this  direction,  should  pause  a  while  to  con- 
sider the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  allow  public 
opinion  to  shape  itself  more  distinctly,  that  his  decision, 
when  made,  shall  have  from  the  Nation  a  cordial  and 
general  support. 
Thus  did  Livermore  rather  gingerly  approach  the  prob- 
lem, duly  noting  Lincoln's  stated  objections,  but  address- 
ing himself  to  another  argument  in  a  form  that  he  per- 
haps knew  Lincoln,  who  professed  to  "love  the  sentiments 
of  those  old-time  men,"  would  find  compelling. 

As  in  the  first  part,  Livermore  had  to  sidestep  some 
official  policies  and  legal  enactments,  and  he  even  found 
"an  historic  parallel"  in  this :  "It  may  be  well  to  observe, 
that  what  has  caused  so  much  complaint  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  present  civil  war — the  apparently  vacillating 
action   and   unsettled    policy    of   the    administration    and 
the  army  with  regard  to  the  use  of  negroes  as  soldiers — 
is  not  without  a  precedent  ...  in  the  annals  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War."    Negroes  were  officially  barred  from  the 
Continental  army  by  this  resolution  early  in  the  conflict: 
The  officers  are  to  be  careful  not  to  enlist  any  person 
suspected    of    being    unfriendly    to    the     liberties    of 
America,   or    any   abandoned    vagabond,   to    whom    all 
causes   and  countries  are   equal   and   alike   indifferent. 
The  rights  of  mankind  and  the  freedom  of  America 
will  have  numbers  sufficient  to  support  them,  without 
resorting  to  such  wretched  assistance.    Let  those  who 
wish  to  put  shackles  upon  freemen  fill  their  ranks  with 
such  miscreants,  and  place   their   confidence   in   them. 
Neither  negroes,  boys  unable  to  bear  arms,  nor  old  men 
unfit  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  are  to 
be  enlisted. 
George  Washington  came  to  the  black  soldiers' — and  in- 
directly to  Livermore's — rescue  by  writing  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress  on  December  31,  1775: 

It  has  been  represented  to  me,  that  the  free  negroes 

who  have  served  in  this  army  are  very  much  dissatisfied 

at  being  discarded.   As   it  is  to  be   apprehended   that 

they  may  seek  employ  in  the  Ministerial  Army,  I  have 

presumed    to    depart    from    the    resolution    respecting 

them,  and  have  given  license  for  their  being  enlisted. 

If  this  is  disapproved  of  by  Congress,  I  will  put  a  stop 

to  it. 

A  meeting  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Continental  army 

also  resolved  to  exclude  blacks  from  enlistment,  but  in 

regard    to   free    Negroes   this   was    ignored,    apparently. 

Congress  decided  in  Washington's  favor  on  January  16, 

1776:  "That  the  free  negroes,  who  have  served  faithfully 

in  the  army  at  Cambridge,  may  be  re-enlisted  therein, 

but  no  others." 

More  important,  various  colonies  pursued  different  pol- 
icies in  regard  to  the  use  of  blacks  as  soldiers.  Some 
rewarded  slaves  who  enlisted  with  freedom.  In  Rhode 
Island,  for  example,  the  General  Assembly  in  February, 
1778, 

Voted  and  Resolved,  That  every  able-bodied  negro, 
mulatto,  or  Indian  man  slave,  in  this  State,  may  inlist 
into  either  of  the  said  two  battalions  to  serve  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  war  with  Great  Britain : 
that  every  slave  so  inlisting  shall  be  entitled  to  and 
receive  all  the  bounties,  wages,  and  encouragements 
allowed  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  any  soldier  in- 
listing  into  their  service. 

It  is  further  Voted  and  Resolved,  That  every  slave 
so  inlisting  shall,  upon  his  passing  muster  before  Col. 
Christopher  Greene,  be  immediately  discharged  from 
the  service  of  his  master  or  mistress,  and  be  absolutely 
FREE,  as  though  he  had  never  been  incumbered  with 


any  kind  of  servitude  or  slavery.    And  in  case  such 
slave  shall,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  be  rendered  un- 
able to  maintain  himself,  he  shall  not  be  chargeable  to 
his  master  or  mistress,  but  shall  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  State. 
Livermore   also   documented   exciting  instances   of  black 
patriots  in  the  cause  of  American  independence,  from  the 
death  of  Crispus  Attucks  at  the  Boston  Massacre  to  the 
defense   of  Colonel   Greene  by  black   soldiers   at  Points 
Bridge,  New  York  in  May  of  1781. 

Everything,  of  course,  was  meant  as  a  lesson  for  the 
present.  "Two  or  three  incidents  in  the  earliest  conflicts 
with  the  British  troops,"  wrote  Livermore,  "will  show 
how  little  prejudice  there  was  against  negroes  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  how  ready  the  citizens 
generally  then  were,  not  only  to  secure  their  services  as 
fellow-soldiers,  but  to  honor  them  for  their  patriotism 
and  valor."  He  quoted  the  historian  George  Bancroft's 
assessment  of  the  place  of  the  blacks  in  the  Revolutionary 
experience: 

Nor  should  history  forget  to  record,  that  as  in  the 
army  at  Cambridge,  so  also  in  this  gallant  band  [at 
Bunker  Hill],  the  free  negroes  of  the  Colony  had  their 
representatives.  For  the  right  of  the  free  negroes  to 
bear  arms  in  the  public  defense  was,  at  that  day,  as 
little  disputed  in  New  England  as  their  other  rights. 
They  took  their  place,  not  in  a  separate  corps,  but 
in  their  ranks  with  the  white  man;  and  their  names 
may  be  read  on  the  pension-rolls  of  the  country,  side 
by  side  with  those  of  other  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

He  also  included  some  digs  at  the  South: 
Although  slavery  existed  throughout  the  country,  it 
is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  principal  opposition  to 
negro  soldiers  came  from  the  States  where  there  was 
the  least  hearty  and  efficient  support  of  the  principles 
of  Republican  Government,  and  the  least  ability  or  dis- 
position to  furnish  an  equal  or  fair  quota  of  white 
soldiers. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia  contained  so  many 
Tories,  at  one  time,  that  it  was  supposed  the  British 
officers,  who  elsewhere  would,  by  proclamation,  free  all 
negroes  joining  the  Royal  Army,  might  hesitate  to 
meddle  with  them  in  these  Colonies,  lest  "the  king's 
friends"  should  suffer  thereby. 

Livermore's  historical  brief  perhaps  fell  a  bit  short 
of  its  mark.  In  the  Civil  War  Negroes  served  in  black 
units  and  most  often  with  white  commissioned  officers. 
Black  soldiers  at  first  received  ten  dollars  a  month,  three 
dollars  of  which  could  be  deducted  for  clothing;  the 
white  soldier  received  thirteen  dollars  a  month  plus 
clothing.  Eventually,  however,  Congress  equalized  the 
pay  of  black  and  white  soldiers. 

Probably  about  180,000  Negroes  served  as  soldiers 
(officially  called  "United  States  Colored  Troops")  in  the 
Civil  War.  They  were  used  for  scouting  in  cases  where 
they  knew  the  Southern  terrain  well  and  for  spying 
where  they  could  pass  as  slaves.  At  first  they  tended  to 
be  assigned  to  a  great  deal  of  garrison  duty.  Nonetheless, 
black  soldiers  saw  major  action  as  early  as  May  27,  1863, 
at  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana.  They  carried  out  a  famous 
assault  at  Fort  Wagner  in  South  Carolina  on  July  18, 
1863,  and  fought  at  Petersburg.  In  all,  black  soldiers  par- 
ticipated in  250  actions  in  the  Civil  War.  More  than 
35,000  Negroes  died  of  disease  or  hostile  action  during 
the  war.  Although  most  black  troops  served  under  white 
officers,  about  one  hundred  Negroes  became  commis- 
sioned officers  during  the  Civil  War.  Abraham  Lincoln 
never  regretted  his  decision  to  endorse  the  use  of  black 
soldiers  in  the  Union  forces,  a  use  which  he  termed  "very 
important,  if  not  indispensable,"  to  the  Union  cause. 
After  about  one  year's  trial  of  the  new  soldiers,  Lincoln 
could  say,  "So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  say  they 
are  not  as  good  soldiers  as  any." 

It  is  always  treacherous  ground  to  prove  that  a  book 
influenced  a  man;  it  is  hard  to  prove  even  that  someone 
read  a  book.  Still,  we  do  know  at  least  that  the  argument 
was  the  sort  that  might  have  appealed  to  Lincoln.  It 
was  the  sort  he  might  have  used  himself  had  he  had  to 
prepare  a  long  speech  justifying  the  clause  in  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  endorsing  the  use  of  blacks 
as  soldiers  in  the  Union  armies. 
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Editor's  Note:  I  am  heavily  indebted  to  Michael  Fitzgibbon  Holt's 
Forging  a  Majority:  The  Formation  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Pitts- 
burgh, 181,8-1860  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1969)  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  origins  of  the  Republican  Party  discussed  below. 
I  also  owe  a  debt  to  Eric  Foner's  Free  Soil,  Free  Labor,  Free  Men: 
The  Ideology  of  the  Republican  Party  before  the  Civil  War  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1970).  William  H.  Townsend  s  Lin- 
coln and  Liquor  (New  York:  The  Press  of  the  Pioneers,  1934)  supplied 
many  of  the  specificities  of  Lincoln's  relationship  to  the  temperance 
crusade.  Clifford  S.  Griffin's  Their  Brothers'  Keeper:  Moral  Steward- 
ship in  the  United  States,  1800-1865  (New  Brunswick:  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Press,  1960)  and  Stephen  Hess  and  Milton  Kaplan's  The 
Ungentlemanly  Art:  A  History  of  American  Political  Cartoons  (New 
York:    Maemillan,    1968)    were   helpful    for   the   impact    of   the   Maine 


Law  and  the  use  of  cartoons,   respectively.   Other  more  specific  items 
of  indebtedness  are  noted  in  the  text. 

The  following  is.  of  course,  a  highly  speculative  matter  of  interpre- 
tation, but  I  know  of  no  other  treatment  of  the  document  in  question. 

M.   E.  N.,  Jr. 

Anyone  who  has  looked  at  the  political  cartoons  gen- 
erated by  the  campaign  of  1860  knows  from  the  haunting 
presence  of  the  anonymous  black  faces  in  those  cartoons 
(otherwise  remarkable  for  the  almost  photographic  like- 
nesses of  politicians)  that  there  was  more  to  sectional 
conflict  than  disputes  over  the  relative  benefits  of  pro- 


Thttt's  right.'  Columbia 
/ai  it  on  to  in' >n,  for  n 
nehfr  deserves  it,  pi™ 
/dm  tk&Strip 
sees  Stars  ■ 
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Yatoham  beans  a  bad '-hoy  j 
Steve/,  ever  sinctj'ou  heul  j 
anything  to  do  with  that  j 
Nebraska  Bill  and  have  \ 
made  a  great  deal  oftronilel 
in  the  family  and  mw  ^  \ 
pajjou  for  it.  — 
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tective  tariffs  and  homestead  legislation.  Political  car- 
toons can  betray  with  forceful  impact  issues  and  contro- 
versies slighted  or  forgotten  by  historians  who  examine 
conventional  campaign  documents  like  formal  party  plat- 
forms. The  problem,  of  course,  is  to  interpret  the  picture 
correctly,  and  it  is  an  especially  difficult  problem  when 
the  cartoon  utilizes  puns  or  veiled  references  to  now-for- 
gotten scandals  and  headlines  of  the  day.  Both  the  virtue 
and  the  difficulty  of  using  political  cartoons  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  Currier  and  Ives  political  cartoon  pic- 
tured on  the  front  of  this  bulletin. 

Nathaniel  Currier  and  James  Merritt  Ives  employed 
artists  to  draw  cartoons  critical  of  all  candidates  in  a 
presidential  contest.  In  some  cases,  the  same  artist  drew 
cartoons  both  for  and  against  a  candidate ;  Louis  Maurer, 
for  example,  did  both  pro-  and  anti-Lincoln  cartoons 
even  though  he  apparently  voted  for  Lincoln  in  1860. 
The  cartoons  were  printed  in  large  numbers  to  sell  at 
bulk  rates  to  interested  parties  (no  doubt  to  local  political 
headquarters);  the  cartoons  could  also  be  purchased 
singly.  American  cartoonists  did  not  go  in  for  caricature, 
but  instead  drew  scrupulously  accurate  facial  likenesses 
and  depended  for  humor  on  the  improbable  physical  situ- 
ation the  candidates  were  involved  in  —  in  this  case, 
Stephen  Douglas's  being  whipped  by  his  "marm,"  ColumT 
bia,  the  female  personification  of  the  United  States. 

A  cartoon  like  this  one,  recently  added  to  the  Library 
and  Museum's  collection,  serves  to  remind  us  of  forgotten 
controversies  and  headlines,  but  requires  considerable 
exegesis  for  that  very  reason:  the  issue  is  forgotten  or 
obscure  today.  The  caption  is  a  case  in  point.  The  situ- 
ation was  suggested  by  the  improbable  explanations  of- 
fered for  Douglas's  behavior  in  the  1860  campaign.  As 
a  carry-over  from  colonial  political  ideals,  Americans  in 
the  nineteenth  century  held  that  the  office  should  seek 
the  man  rather  than  the  man  the  office.  American  presi- 
dential candidates  did  not  take  to  the  stump  for  them- 
selves or  for  their  party  before  1860.  Stephen  Douglas 
broke  precedent  in  campaigning  vigorously  for  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  in  1860.  The  shock  to  contemporary 
American  assumptions  about  seemly  political  behavior  is 
documented  in  the  cartoon  below  and  in  the  lame  excuse 
offered  by  some  Democrats  that  Douglas  was  giving 
speeches  on  the  way  to  visit  his  mother's  home.  From 
this  controversy  stemmed  the  situation  in  the  recently 
acquired  cartoon  as  well. 

Having  found  "his  mother,"  Douglas  was  administered 
a  whipping,  according  to  this  cartoon,  but  not,  apparent- 
ly, just  because  he  had  breached  political  decorum  by 
seeking  the  office  actively.  It  is  the  "Maine  Law"  with 
which  Columbia  administers  the  lashing.  Again,  the  issue 
seems  obscure. 

In  1851,  Maine  passed  the  first  state-wide  prohibition 
law  forbidding  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  It  was  an  important  event,  symbolizing  a 
radical  turn  in  American  sentiments  about  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
America  has  not  had  a  long  anti-liquor  heritage.  To  say 
"teetotalism"    is    "puritanical,"    for    instance,    is    a    mis- 


nomer, for  the  New  England  Puritans  drank  substantial 
quantities  of  wine  and  rum.  Hoping  to  live  simply  in  the 
world  but  not  of  it,  they  held  an  ideal  of  moderation  in 
alcoholic  consumption.  Moderation  (in  everything)  was 
the  ideal  of  the  eighteenth-century  in  America,  and  such 
"enlightened"  American  thinkers  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
thought  that  one  should  not  drink  to  excess  or  impair 
that  faculty  which  separated  man  from  the  animals, 
reason. 

It  would  be  more  proper  to  call  teetotalism  "Victorian," 
for  prohibition  sentiment  dates  from  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  particular,  from  the  enthusiastic  revivals  of 
America's  Second  Great  Awakening.  The  crucial  move 
in  this  change  of  sentiment  was  the  identification  of  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  as  a  sin.  By  the  1830's,  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  Americans  thought  that  drinking 
held  back  the  millennium,  and  that  the  person  who 
aspired  to  a  virtuous  life  must  say  "no"  to  any  profferred 
drink. 

The  Maine  Law  also  signalled  a  move  from  moral 
suasion  to  legal  coercion  as  the  way  to  encourage  the 
defeat  of  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  It  split  the  anti-liquor 
movement  (already  split  between  old-fashioned  advocates 
of  temperance  and  advocates  of  total  abstinence),  and 
it  also  had  cataclysmic  effects  on  American  political 
parties.  The  "Maine  Law  Agitation,"  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  spread  immediately  to  Vermont,  which 
passed  a  prohibition  measure  in  1852  endorsed  by  an 
1853  referendum.  The  legislatures  of  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin produced  prohibition  measures  in  1853;  these  too 
were  endorsed  by  referenda. 

Significantly,  when  the  Maine  Law  agitation  hit  Illi- 
nois in  the  early  1850's,  Abraham  Lincoln  and   Stephen 
Douglas  could  be  found  on  different  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. That  is  not  to  say  that  Lincoln  was  a  Maine  Law 
man  (though  some  have  claimed  he  was)  or  that  Douglas 
was   a   drunkard    (though   some   have   claimed   he   was) . 
But  Lincoln,  who  was  by   all   reports  abstinent  in   his 
personal  drinking  habits,  did,  in  1853,  place  his  name 
with   that   of   thirty-eight   other    Springfield    citizens   re- 
questing the  publication  of  a   sermon  by  the   Reverend 
James  Smith  entitled  "A  Discourse  on  the  Bottle  —  Its 
Evils,  and  the  Remedy;  or,  A  Vindication  of  the  Liquor- 
Seller,  and  the  Liquor  Drinker,  from  Certain  Aspersions 
Cast  upon  Them  by  Many,"  delivered  before  a  convention 
of  the  Maine  Law  Alliance  in  Springfield.  One  should  not 
jump  to  the  conclusion  from  the  title  that  the  Discourse 
justified  liquor  sellers  and  drinkers.  On  the  contrary,  it 
attacked  them,  but  it  pointed  to  the  legislature  which 
gave   the   liquor   seller   the  legal    authority   to   traffic   in 
spirits  and  the  people  of  whom  they  were  the  servants 
as   the   ultimate   culprits   responsible   for   the    drunkard. 
The  letter  was  non-committal  in  regard  to  the  substance 
of   the    lecture,    and,    perhaps    significantly,    referred    to 
"temperance"  rather  than  total  abstinence  or  prohibition : 
Rev.  James  Smith,  D.  D.:  Springfield,  January  24,  1853. 
Sir: — The   undersigned   having   listened   with   great 
satisfaction  to  the  discourse,  on  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance, delivered  by  you  on  last  evening,  and  believing, 
that,  if  published  and  circulated  among  the  people,  it 
would   be   productive   of   good;    would   respectfully   re- 
quest a  copy  thereof  for  publication.  Very  Respectfully, 
Your  friends: 


Simeon  Francis. 
Thomas  Lewis, 
John  Irwin, 
A.   Camp, 
E.  G.  Johns, 
John  Williams, 
John  T.  Stuart, 
A.  Maxwell. 
H.  Vanhoff, 

D.  Spear, 
Reuben  Coon, 
Henry  Yeakle, 

E.  B.  Pease, 


R.  F.  Ruth, 
J.  B.  McCandless, 
C.  Birchall, 
J.  B.  Fosselman, 
Henry  M.  Brown, 
Thomas  Moffett, 
B.  S.  Edwards, 
Thomas  Alsop, 
W.  B.  Cowgill, 
M.  Greenleaf, 
James  W.  Barret. 
P.  Wright. 
S.   Grubb,  sr., 


G.  Jayne, 
J.  C.  Planck, 
John  E.  Denny, 
W.  M.  Cowgill, 
D.  E.  Ruckel, 
Thomas   M.   Taylor, 
John  A.  Chesnut, 
Mat.  Stacy, 
H.  S.  Thomas, 
B.  B.  Brown. 
William  F.  Aitkin, 
Allen  Francis, 
A.  Lincoln. 


TAKING  THE  STUMP  OR  STEPHENIN  SEARCH  OF  HIS  MOTHER. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 


[Roy   Basler,   ed.,  The   Collected   Works   of  Abraham 

Lincoln,  II    (New  Brunswick :  Rutgers  University  Press, 

1953),  188.] 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  prove  conclusively  from 
available  evidence  whether  Lincoln  was  a  prohibitionist 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  at  least  a  temperance 
advocate.    In   fact,   the   signing   of   the  letter   to   James 
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Smith  culminated  more  than  ten  years'  interest  in  the 
temperance  movement  for  Lincoln.  As  early  as  1842,  he 
had  addressed  a  meeting  of  The  Washington  Society,  a 
temperance  organization  founded  by  reformed  drunkards 
and  committed  to  persuading  people  to  take  a  pledge  to 
abstain  from  drinking  alcoholic  beverages.  Lincoln  con- 
demned attacks  on  drunkards  as  mentally  or  morally 
inferior  and  endorsed  temperance  advocated  by  "per- 
suasion, kind,  unassuming  persuasion": 

Whether  or  not  the  world  would  be  vastly  benefitted 
by  a  total  and  final  banishment  from  it  of  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  seems  to  me  not  now  to  be  an  open 
question.  Three-fourths  of  mankind  confess  the  affirm- 
ative with  their  tongues,  and,  I  believe,  all  the  rest 
acknowledge  it  in  their  hearts. 

Ought  any,  then,  to  refuse  their  aid  in  doing  what 
the  good  of  the  whole  demands?  Shall  he,  who  cannot 
do  much,  be,  for  that  reason,  excused  if  he  do  nothing? 
"But,"  says  one,  "what  good  can  I  do  by  signing  the 
pledge?  I  never  drink  even  without  signing."  This 
question  has  already  been  asked  and  answered  more 
than  millions  of  times.  Let  it  be  answered  once  more. 
For  the  man  to  suddenly,  or  in  any  other  way,  to 
break  off  from  the  use  of  drams,  who  has  indulged  in 
them  for  a  long  course  of  years,  and  until  his  appetite 
for  them  has  become  ten  or  a  hundred  fold  stronger, 
and  more  craving,  than  any  natural  appetite  can  be, 
requires  a  most  powerful  moral  effort.  In  such  an 
undertaking,  he  needs  every  moral  support  and  in- 
fluence, that  can  possibly  be  brought  to  his  aid,  and 
thrown  around  him.  And  not  only  so;  but  every  moral 
prop,  should  be  taken  from  whatever  argument  might 
rise  in  his  mind  to  lure  him  to  his  backsliding.  When 
he  casts  his  eyes  around  him,  he  should  be  able  to 
see,  all  that  he  respects,  all  that  he  admires,  and  all 
that  [he?]  loves,  kindly  and  anxiously  pointing  him 
onward;  and  none  beckoning  him  back,  to  his  former 
miserable  "wallowing  in  the  mire." 

But  it  is  said  by  some,  that  men  will  think  and  act 
for  themselves;  that  none  will  disuse  spirits  or  any 
thing  else,  merely  because  his  neighbors  do;  and  that 
moral  influence  is  not  that  powerful  engine  contended 
for.  Let  us  examine  this.  Let  me  ask  the  man  who 
would  maintain  this  position  most  stiffly,  what  com- 
pensation he  will  accept  to  go  to  church  some  Sunday 
and  sit  during  the  sermon  with  his  wife's  bonnet  upon 
his  head?  Not  a  trifle,  I'll  venture.  And  why  not?  There 
would  be  nothing  irreligious  in  it:  nothing  immoral, 
nothing  uncomfortable.  Then  why  not?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause there  would  be  something  egregiously  unfash- 
ionable in  it?  Then  it  is  the  influence  of  fashion;  and 
what  is  the  influence  of  fashion,  but  the  influence  that 
other  people's  actions  have  [on  our  own?]  actions,  the 
strong  inclination  each  of  us  feels  to  do  as  we  see 
all  our  neighbors  do?  Nor  is  the  influence  of  fashion 
confined  to  any  particular  thing  or  class  of  things. 
It  is  just  as  strong  on  one  subject  as  another.  Let  us 
make  it  as  unfashionable  to  withhold  our  names  from 
the  temperance  pledge  as  for  husbands  to  wear  their 
wives  bonnets  to  church,  and  instances  will  be  just 
as  rare  in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 

"But,"  say  some,  "we  are  no  drunkards;  and  we 
shall  not  acknowledge  ourselves  such  by  joining  a 
reformed  drunkard's  society,  whatever  our  influence 
might  be."  Surely  no  Christian  will  adhere  to  this 
objection.  If  they  believe,  as  they  profess,  that  Omni- 
potence condescended  to  take  on  himself  the  form  of 
sinful  man,  and,  as  such,  to  die  an  ignominious  death 
for  their  sakes,  surely  they  will  not  refuse  submission 
to  the  infinitely  lesser  condescension,  for  the  temporal, 
and  perhaps  eternal  salvation,  of  a  large,  erring,  and 
unfortunate  class  of  their  own  fellow  creatures.  Nor 
is  the  condescension  very  great. 

In  my  judgment,  such  of  us  as  have  never  fallen 
victims,  have  been  spared  more  from  the  absence  of 
appetite,  than  from  any  mental  or  moral  superiority 
over  those  who  have.  Indeed,  I  believe,  if  we  take 
habitual  drunkards  as  a  class,  their  heads  and  their 
hearts  will  bear  an  advantageous  comparison  with 
those  of  any  other  class.  There  seems  ever  to  have 
been  a  proneness  in  the  brilliant,  and  the  warm- 
blooded, to  fall  into  this  vice.  The  demon  of  intemper- 
ance ever  seems  to  have  delighted  in  sucking  the  blood 
of  genius  and  of  generosity.  What  one  of  us  but  can 


call  to  mind  some  dear  relative,  more  promising  in 
youth  than  all  his  fellows,  who  has  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  his  rapacity?  He  ever  seems  to  have  gone  forth, 
like  the  Egyptian  angel  of  death,  commissioned  to 
slay  if  not  the  first,  the  fairest  born  of  every  family. 
Shall  he  now  be  arrested  in  his  desolating  career?  In 
that  arrest,  all  can  give  aid  that  will;  and  who  shall 
be  excused  that  can,  and  will  not?  Far  around  as 
human  breath  has  ever  blown,  he  keeps  our  fathers, 
our  brothers,  our  sons,  and  our  friends,  prostrate  in 
the  chains  of  moral  death.  To  all  the  living  every 
where,  we  cry,  "come  sound  the  moral  resurrection 
trump,  that  these  may  rise  and  stand  up,  an  ex- 
ceeding great  army" — "Come  from  the  four  winds, 
0  breath!  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they 
may  live." 

If  the  relative  grandeur  of  revolutions  shall  be 
estimated  by  the  great  amount  of  human  misery  they 
alleviate,  and  the  small  amount  they  inflict,  then, 
indeed,  will  this  be  the  grandest  the  world  shall  ever 
have  seen.  Of  our  political  revolution  of  '76,  we  all 
are  justly  proud.  It  has  given  us  a  degree  of  political 
freedom,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  In  it  the  world  has  found  a  solution  of 
that  long  mooted  problem,  as  to  the  capability  of 
man  to  govern  himself.  In  it  was  the  germ  which  has 
vegetated,  and  still  is  to  grow  and  expand  into  the 
universal  liberty  of  mankind. 

But  with  all  these  glorious  results,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  it  had  its  evils  too.  It  breathed  forth 
famine,  swam  in  blood  and  rode  on  fire;  and  long,  long 
after,  the  orphan's  cry,  and  the  widow's  wail,  con- 
tinued to  break  the  sad  silence  that  ensued.  These 
were  the  price,  the  inevitable  price,  paid  for  the 
blessings  it  bought. 

Turn  now,  to  the  temperance  revolution.  In  it,  we 
shall  find  a  stronger  bondage  broken ;  a  viler  slavery, 
manumitted;  a  greater  tyrant  deposed.  In  it,  more 
of  want  supplied,  more  disease  healed,  more  sorrow 
assuaged.  By  it  no  orphans  starving,  no  widows  weep- 
ing. By  it,  none  wounded  in  feeling,  none  insured  in 
interest.  Even  the  dram-maker,  and  the  dram  seller, 
will  have  glided  into  other  occupations  so  gradually, 
as  never  to  have  felt  the  shock  of  change;  and  will 
stand  ready  to  join  all  others  in  the  universal  song 
of  gladness. 

And  what  a  noble  ally  this,  to  the  cause  of 
political  freedom.  With  such  an  aid,  its  march  cannot 
fail  to  be  on  and  on,  till  every  son  of  earth  shall 
drink  in  rich  fruition,  the  sorrow  quenching  draughts 
of  perfect  liberty.  Happy  day,  when,  all  appetites 
controled,  all  passions  subdued,  all  matters  subjected, 
mind,  all  conquering  mind,  shall  live  and  move  the 
monarch  of  the  world.  Glorious  consummation!  Hail 
fall  of  Fury!  Reign  of  Reason,  all  hail! 

And  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete  —  when 
there  shall  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  the 
earth  —  how  proud  the  title  of  that  Land,  which  may 
truly  claim  to  be  the  birth-place  and  the  cradle  of 
both  those  revolutions,  that  shall  have  ended  in  that 
victory.  How  nobly  distinguished  that  People,  who 
shall  have  planted,  and  nurtured  to  maturity,  both 
the  political  and  moral  freedom  of  their  species. 
[Roy  Basler,  ed.,  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  I  (New  Brunswick:  Rutgers  University  Press, 
1953),  276,  277,  278-279.] 

I  say  the  Smith  letter  culminated  Lincoln's  association 
with  temperance  agitation  advisedly,  because  after  1853 
he  was  rather  conspicuously  silent  on  the  issue.  When  a 
Maine  Law  referendum  campaign  was  being  vigorously 
waged  in  Illinois  in  1855,  Lincoln  was  thinking  about  a 
Senate  seat  and  apparently  took  no  active  part  in  the 
prohibition  campaign. 

Lincoln's  silence  may  have  been  dictated  by  the  politi- 
cal volatility  of  the  prohibition  issue,  for  volatile  it  was. 
In  fact,  some  historians  now  think  that  the  roots  of  the 
Republican  Party  are  to  be  found  not  simply  in  the 
slavery  extension  issue  but  in  a  whole  complex  of  issues 
that  disrupted  the  old  parties,  including  slavery  exten- 
sion, prohibition,  and  nativism.  For  example,  Stephen 
Douglas,  admittedly  hardly  a  reliable  witness  where 
Republican  intentions  are  concerned,  said  in  1855  that 
the  new  political  movement  brought  into  being  by  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  was  "a  crucible  into  which  poured 
Abolitionism,  Maine  liquor  law-ism,  and  what  was  left 
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of  northern  Whiggism,  and  then  the  Protestant  feeling 
against  the  Catholic  and  the  native  feeling  against  the 
foreigner."  Douglas,  incidentally,  opposed  all  the  move- 
ments he  mentioned,  opposed  the  Illinois  prohibition  law, 
and,  according  to  his  biographers,  was  himself  given  to 
rather  frequent  and  heavy  comsumption  of  strong  drink. 
Douglas  was  not  alone  in  viewing  the  origins  of  the 
Republican  Party  this  way;  a  Connecticut  political  ob- 
server in  1854,  for  example,  commented  on  the  "political 
revolution  .  .  .  growing  out  of  the  excitement  in  relation 
to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  outrage,  and  the  Maine  Law 
question." 

The  State  of  Indiana  provides  an  interesting  example. 
According  to  Emma  Lou  Thornbrough's,  Indiana  in  the 
Civil  War  Era,  1850-1880  (Indianapolis:  Indiana  His- 
torical Society,  1966),  the  1852  state  elections  saw  tem- 
perance advocates  demanding  a  Maine  Law  and  urging 
voters  not  to  vote  for  candidates  of  either  party  who 
were  on  record  against  such  legislation.  The  state  legis- 
lature in  1853  responded  feebly  with  a  local  option  law 
allowing  each  township  to  decide  each  year  whether  to 
prohibit  liquor  sales  or  not.  This  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1854 
prohibition  advocates  increased  their  efforts.  Significant- 
ly, the  Democratic  Party's  state  convention  responded 
with  a  platform  plank  condemning  prohibition  legisla- 
tion. Democrats  left  their  party  on  account  of  this  plank 
as  well  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  so  that  —  again  as 
Thornbrough  points  out  —  disaffected  Democrats  com- 
plained about  two  things:  "Democrats  Arouse!  Those 
who  aspire  to  be  our  leaders  have  betrayed  us  .  .  . 
they  have  attempted  to  bind  and  sell  us  to  the  slave 
driver  of  the  South,  and  the  rum  seller  of  the  North." 
These  same  groups  later  merged  with  Whigs  and  Know- 
Nothings  to  form  the  Republican  Party.  Thus  some  peo- 
ple certainly  voted  Republican  because  they  identified 
the  Democrats  with  liquor,  whatever  they  may  have 
thought  of  the  slavery  issue. 

The  anti-Democratic  coalition  called  the  People's  Party 
(many  of  whom  would  later  become  Republicans)  which 
gained  control  of  the  state  legislature  in  Indiana  in  the 
1854  elections,  passed  a  prohibition  law,  also  struck  down 
by  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  in  1855.  The  same  was 
true  in  other  states  as  well.  Anti-liquor  Republicans  at- 
tempted to  pass  a  prohibition  law  in  Wisconsin  in  1855, 
which  was  amended  by  the  State  Senate  to  exempt  cider, 
wine,  and  beer  and  then  vetoed  by  the  Democratic  gov- 
ernor. Anti-Nebraska  forces  in  Iowa  behind  their  gover- 
nor James  W.  Grimes,  an  anti-slavery  temperance  Whig 
who  would  become  a  Republican,  also  passed  a  Maine 
Law,  repealed  in  1856. 

If  anti-Democratic  forces  were  so  frequently  against 
liquor,  then  the  obvious  question  is,  why  did  Lincoln  be- 
come more  silent  on  the  temperance  issue  in  the  late 
1850's?  The  answer,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  is  that 
in  most  states  of  the  Old  Northwest,  Republicans  quickly 
hushed  up  the  temperance  issue  in  order  to  gain  the 
German  vote,  which  could  often  be  attracted  to  plat- 
forms opposing  the  extension  of  slavery  but  which  most 
often  opposed  prohibition  of  alcoholic  beverages.  In 
Illinois,  according  to  James  M.  Bergquist  in  "People  and 
Politics  in  Transition:  The  Illinois  Germans,  1850-60" 
(in  Frederick  C.  Luebke,  ed.,  Ethnic  Voters  and  the 
Election  of  Lincoln  [Lincoln,  Nebraska :  University  of 
Nebraska  Press,  1971]),  Republicans  in  the  mid-1850's 
figured  it  was  more  important  to  accommodate  the  Ger- 
mans, who  otherwise  would  return  to  their  traditional 
Democratic  voting  habits,  than  the  temperance  advo- 
cates, who  would  hardly  be  likely  to  turn  to  the  anti- 
prohibition  Democratic  Party. 

With  this  elaborate  background  of  mid-century  politi- 
cal events,  the  cartoon  under  discussion  takes  on  con- 
siderably more  meaning  and  significance.  Obviously  the 
cartoon  attests  to  the  fact  that  prohibition  sentiment 
was  not  a  dead  matter  for  some  people  even  by  1860. 
Perhaps  in  localities  where  the  German  community  was 
insignificant  in  number,  such  a  cartoon  could  have  been 
used  to  rally  prohibitionists  against  Douglas.  About  the 
specific  uses  of  specific  cartoons  and  their  volume  of  dis- 
tribution in  particular  areas  we  at  present  know  very 
little.  But  the  existence  of  the  cartoon  should  stand 
as  a  warning  to  historians  who  would  place  exclusive 
emphasis  on  the  slavery  issue  in  the  politics  of  the  1850's 
and  the  campaign  of  1860. 


An  interesting  postscript  to  this  discussion  is  sug- 
gested by  still  another  Currier  and  Ives  cartoon  not  in 
the  possession  of  the  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.  Ap- 
parently the  printers  saved  some  time  and  money  by 
publishing  the  same  cartoon  with  the  lash  carrying  the 
label  not  of  "Maine  Law"  but  of  "News  from  Maine." 
In  1860,  the  national  election  day  was  not  necessarily 
election  day  for  the  states.  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  two 
crucial  states  for  the  Republicans,  voted  in  October  for 
state  offices.  Maine  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to 
vote;  their  state  elections  were  held  in  September.  At- 
tention out  of  proportion  to  the  electoral  vote  was  focused 
on  Maine  for  this  reason.  Lincoln  expressed  his  concern 
in  a  letter  to  his  vice-presidential  running  mate  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin  on  September  4,  1860: 

Springfield,  Illinois,  September  4,  1860. 
My  dear  Sir:  I  am  annoyed  some  by  a  letter  from 
a  friend  in  Chicago,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs:  "Hamlin  has  written  Colfax  that  two  members 
of  Congress  will,  he  fears,  be  lost  in  Maine — the  first 
and  sixth  districts;  and  that  Washburne's  majority  for 
governor  will  not  exceed  six  thousand." 

I  had  heard  something  like  this  six  weeks  ago, 
but  had  been  assured  since  that  it  was  not  so.  Your 
secretary  of  state, — Mr.  Smith,  I  think, — whom  you 
introduced  to  me  by  letter,  gave  this  assurance;  more 
recently,  Mr.  Fessenden,  our  candidate  for  Congress 
in  one  of  those  districts,  wrote  a  relative  here  that  his 
election  was  sure  by  at  least  five  thousand,  and  that 
Washburne's  majority  would  be  from  14,000  to  17,000; 
and  still  later,  Mr.  Fogg,  of  New  Hampshire,  now 
at  New  York  serving  on  a  national  committee,  wrote 
me  that  we  were  having  a  desperate  fight  in  Maine, 
which  would  end  in  a  splendid  victory  for  us. 

Such  a  result  as  you  seem  to  have  predicted  in 
Maine,  in  your  letter  to  Colfax,  would,  I  fear,  put 
us  on  the  down-hill  track,  lose  us  the  State  elections 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  and  probably  ruin  us 
on  the  main  turn  in  November. 

You  must  not  allow  it.  Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 
[From    Roy    P.    Basler,    ed.,    The    Collected    Works    of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  IV    (New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey: 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1953),  110.] 
Hamlin  denied  Lincoln's  charge,  and   Maine  belied  the 
prediction  in  the  election.  The  total  vote  in  Maine  was 
the  largest  ever   cast,  and   all   of   the   Republican   con- 
gressional candidates  won.  Thus  did  the  state  of  Maine 
administer  its  lashing  to  Stephen  Douglas. 
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When  Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter  (1830-1900)  showed 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  his  nearly  completed  paint- 
ing of  "The  First  Reading  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation Before  the  Cabinet,"  the  painter  called  particular 
attention  "to  the  accessories  of  the  picture,  stating  that 
these  had  been  selected  from  the  objects  in  the  cabinet 
chamber  with  reference  solely  to  their  bearing  upon  the 
subject."  Lincoln  commented,  "Yes,  there  are  the  war 
maps,  the  portfolios, 
the  slave  map,  and 
all;  but  the  book  in 
the  corner,  leaning 
against  the  chair  leg, 
—  you  have  changed 
the  title  of  that,  I  see." 
Carpenter  replied  that 
he  had,  having  at  the 
last  moment  "learned 
that  you  frequently 
consulted,  during  the 
period  you  were  pre- 
paring the  Proclama- 
tion, Solicitor  Whit- 
ing's work  on  the  'War 
Powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent,' and  as  Emanci- 
pation was  the  result 
in  fact  of  a  military 
necessity,  the  book 
seemed  to  me  just  the 
thing  to  go  in  there; 
so  I  simply  changed 
the  title,  leaving  the 
old  sheepskin  cover  as 
it  was."  Lincoln  ad- 
mitted that  "It  is  all 
very  well  that  it 
should  be  there,"  but 
complained  that  the 
distinctive  binding 
made  it  look  like  "a 
regular  law  book." 

William  Whiting's 
The  War  Powers  of 
the  President  was  by 
no  means  "a  regular 
law  book."  It  was, 
rather,  a  passionately 
charged  argument 
that  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  powers 
as  President  during 
the  Civil  War  were  as 
sweeping  as  the  war 
powers  enjoyed  by  any 
ruler  whose  country 
had  been  invaded  by 
a  hostile  power.  Car- 
penter's anecdote,  fre- 
quently cited  as  evi- 
dence  of  Lincoln's 


KEY  TO  THE  PICTURE 


THE  MEN 

1.  President  Lincoln. 

2.  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

3.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

4.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

5.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  Navy. 
«.  Edward  Bates,  Attorney-Genera]. 
7.  Montgomery  Blair,  Postmaster-General. 
s.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  Interior. 

The  room  is  the  Official  Chamber  of  the 
While  House,  in  which  all  Cabinet  meetings  are 
held,  and  in  which  the  President  receives  calls 
upon  official  business. 


Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter  made  a  pencil  sketch  with  a  key  for  his 
painting.  The  key  reproduced  here  appeared  in  Fred  B.  Perkins,  The 
Picture  and  The  Men  (New  York:  A.  J.  Johnson,  1867).  There  is  little 
about  the  painting  in  Perkin's  book  that  does  not  appear  in  Carpenter's 
Six  Months  at  the  White  House  with  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Story  of  a 
Picture  (New  York:  Hurd  and  Houghton,  1866).  Perkins  characterized 
himself  as  an  "extreme  Radical."  He  may  well  have  liked  some  of  the 
ideas  expressed  in  item  16  of  the  key;  that  item  is  the  subject  of  this 
Lincoln  Lore. 


powers  of  observation,  is  more  important  as  documenta- 
tion of  Lincoln's  reliance  on  Whiting's  book. 

There  is  other  evidence  of  a  less  specific  nature.  Massa- 
chusetts Senator  Charles  Sumner  informed  a  correspond- 
ent at  one  point  during  the  war  that  Whiting,  who  was 
from  Sumner's  home  state,  was  "in  the  full  confidence  of 
the  President."  Gideon  Welles,  who  did  not  care  for 
Solicitor  Whiting,  nonetheless  recorded  in  his  diary  on 

July  23,  1863  that 
Solicitor  Whiting  "has 
for  several  months 
been  an  important 
personage  here." 
Welles  said  that  "even 
the  President"  had 
spoken  highly  of  Whit- 
ing and  that  the  So- 
licitor was  "high  in 
the  good  graces  of  the 
President."  After  the 
war,  Indiana's  George 
W.  Julian  recalled 
that  he  had  seen  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  on  July  2, 
1864  about  proposals 
to  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty "of  rebel  land- 
holders." Lincoln  had 
been  prepared  two 
years  previously  to 
veto  proposals  that 
affected  the  property 
of  heirs  of  Confeder- 
ates, but  he  informed 
Julian  on  this  occa- 
sion that  "Solicitor 
Whiting's  law  argu- 
ment .  .  .  had  changed 
his  view"  and  that  he 
"would  now  sign  a  bill 
striking  at  the  fee  of 
rebel  landholders,  if 
we  would  send  it  to 
him."  Of  course,  Juli- 
an's recollections  may 
have  been  colored  by 
the  political  demands 
of  the  years  of  Recon- 
struction that  inter- 
vened since  his  meet- 
ing with  the  Presi- 
dent. But  as  late  as 
March  25,  1865,  Lin- 
coln wrote  Secretary 
of  War  Edwin  Stan- 
ton in  reply  to  Stan- 
ton's permission  to 
accept  Whiting's  res- 
ignation, "I  like  Mr. 
Whiting  very  much, 
and  hence  would  wish 
him  to  remain  or  re- 
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sign  as  best  suits  himself."  There  are  few  letters  from 
William  Whiting  in  the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Papers,  and 
those  are  of  a  routine  nature,  requesting  Secretary  John 
Nicolay  to  lay  some  matter  or  other  before  the  President. 
Still,  Whiting  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  could  have  seen  Lincoln  personally  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Lincoln's  association  with  the  views  of  William  Whit- 
ing is  of  no  small  importance,  though  it  has  only  recent- 
ly received  the  attention  it  deserves  in  Herman  Belz's 
Reconstructing  the  Union:  Theory  and  Policy  during  the 
Civil  War  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1969). 
Whiting  wrote  three  essays,  one  on  the  President's  war 
powers,  another  on  the  specific  question  of  military  ar- 
rests in  the  North,  and  the  third  on  the  divisive  question 
of  reconstruction.  All  three  appear  in  the  book  in  the 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum's  collection.  As  the  picture 
below  shows,  this  was  the  eighth  edition.  In  the  decade 
after  its  original  publication  in  1862,  Whiting's  War 
Powers  of  the  President,  went  through  an  amazing  forty- 
three  editions;  its  longevity  and  popularity  no  doubt 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  it  addressed  constitutional 
questions  that  remained  important  during  the  Recon- 
struction period.  Since  Whiting  was  still  in  the  Presi- 
dent's good  graces  as  late  as  1865,  it  seems  safe  to  ex- 
plore all  the  matter  in  the  book  rather  than  just  the 
material  that  bore  on  the  question  of  emancipation. 

Lincoln  biographer  James  G.  Randall  in  his  Consti- 
tutional Problems  under  Lincoln  sniffed  that  "defective 
reasoning"  ran  "through  the  whole  of  Whiting's  treat- 
ment," but  Whiting's  book  is  perhaps  better  character- 
ized as  a  case  of  special  pleading.  Gideon  Welles  did  not 
like  Whiting's  views  any  better  than  Randall  did  many 
years  later,  but  he  captured  the  flavor  of  Whiting's  work 
a  little  better,  when  he  wrote:  "He  is  ready  with  expedi- 
ents, but  not  profound  in  his  opinions,  is  a  plausible 
advocate  rather  than  a  correct  thinker,  more  of  a  patent 
lawyer  than  a  statesman." 

Whiting's  argument  was  a  brief  for  his  case  and  not 
a  balanced  and  detached  analysis  of  the  constitutional 
issues  provoked  by  the  Civil  War.  Whether  his  reasoning 
was  faulty  or  not,  knowing  what  he  said  will  be  an  aid 
to  fathoming  Lincoln's  complex  and  changing  attitudes 
towards  the  Civil  War  as  a  constitutional  crisis. 

Whiting's  was  the  tough  and  simplistic  reasoning  of 
wartime  mobilization.  He  defended  "the  right  to  appro- 
priate private  property  to  public  use,  and  to  provide  com- 
pensation therefor  .  .  .;  the  power  of  Congress  to  con- 
fiscate enemy's  property  as  a  belligerent  right;  the  power 
of  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  as  an  act  of 
war,  to  emancipate  slaves;  .  .  .  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  laws  to  aid  the  President,  in  executing  his  mili- 
tary duties,  by  abolishing  slavery,  or  emancipating  slaves, 
under  Art.  I  Sect.  8,  CI.  18,  as  war  measures,  essential 
to  save  the  country  from  destruction  .  .  .  ."  Moreover,  he 
claimed  that  these  powers  by  no  means  depended  "upon 
the  adoption  of  the  most  liberal  construction  of  the 
constitution";  one  need  not  rely  on  the  broad  grant  of 
power  in  Article  I.  Section  8,  Clause  1,  "to  provide  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare."  Whiting  even 
suggested  that  Congress  might  have  a  peacetime  right 
to  abolish  slavery:  "Yet  cases  might  arise  in  which,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  abolishment  of  slavery  might  be 
necessary,  and  therefore  would  be  lawful,  in  order  to 
enable  Congress  to  carry  into  effect  some  of  the  express 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  as  for  example,  that  con- 
tained in  Art.  IV.  Sect.  4,  CI.  1,  in  which  the  United 
States  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republi- 
can form  of  government;  or  that  contained  in  Art  IV. 
Sect.  2,  CI.  1,  which  provides  that  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States."  Radicals  became  increas- 
ingly interested  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  guarantee 
of  a  republican  form  of  government  as  a  route  to  Con- 
gressional power  over  what  had  been  thought  to  be 
domestic  institutions.  But  this  was  a  very  liberal  con- 
struction indeed,  since  (1)  the  founding  fathers  clearly 
thought  slavery  was  no  such  violation  of  this  constitu- 
tional guarantee  and  (z)  in  the  eighteenth  century  a 
republican  government  was  any  government  without  a 
king.  It  is  doubtful  that  Lincoln  ever  thought  much 
of  this  argument,  and  Whiting  himself  merely  mentioned 
it  as  a  possibility. 

Much  of  Whiting's  reasoning  did  rely  on  doing  what 


James  G.  Randall  claimed  in  Constitutional  Problems 
under  Lincoln  "American  constitutional  lawyers  do  not, 
in  general"  do,  that  is,  "cite  the  phraseology  of  the  pre- 
amble as  equivalent  to  a  grant  of  power  to  Congress." 
Thus  Whiting  described  the  general  situation  in  the  Civil 
War  this  way:  "A  handful  of  slave-masters  have  broken 
up  that  Union,  have  overthrown  justice,  and  have  de- 
stroyed domestic  tranquility.  Instead  of  contributing 
to  the  common  defence  and  public  welfare,  or  securing 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
they  have  waged  war  upon  their  country,  and  have  at- 
tempted to  establish,  over  the  ruins  of  the  Republic,  an 
aristocratic  government  founded  upon  Slavery."  Despite 
rather  loose  constructions,  Whiting  was  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish emancipation  as  a  "means"  of  war  from  eman- 
cipation as  an  "object"  of  war,  arguing  only  for  the 
former  power.  Yet  he  did  at  one  point  admit  that  his 
was  in  general  a  liberal  construction  in  a  passage  which 
better  than  any  other  explained  the  Solicitor's  general 
view  of  the  American  Constitution: 

Those  who  have  contended  for  the  most  narrow  and 
technical  construction,  having  stuck  to  the  letter  of 
the  text,  and  not  appreciating  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  framed,  are  opposed  to  all  who  view  it  as  only  a 
frame  of  government,  a  plan-in-outline,  for  regulating 
the  affairs  of  an  enterprising  and  progressive  nation. 
Some  treat  that  frame  of  government  as  though  it 
were  a  cast-iron  mould,  incapable  of  adaptation  or 
alteration — as  one  which  a  blow  would  break  in  pieces. 
Others  think  it  a  hoop  placed  around  the  trunk  of  a 
living  tree,  whose  growth  must  girdle  the  tree,  or 
burst  the  hoop.  But  sounder  judges  believe  that  it 
more  resembles  the  tree  itself, — native  to  the  soil  that 
bore  it, —  .  .  .  putting  forth  branches  of  its  own 
growth,  and  flourishing  with  eternal  verdure  ....  By 
a  liberal  construction  of  the  constitution,  our  govern- 
ment has  passed  through  many  storms  unharmed. 
Whiting  was  only  one  of  many  in  the  North  who  were 
changing  their  views  of  what  a  constitution  was  during 
the  American  Civil   War. 

Since  practically  everything  Whiting  recommended 
was  a  war  measure,  his  interpretation  stood  or  fell  on 
the  complex  question  of  whether  the  United  States  was, 
by  the  technical  standards  of  international  law,  actually 
at  war.  The  Lincoln  administration  never  forthrightly 
claimed  that  it  was  at  war,  since  to  do  so  would  imply 
that  the  Confederacy  was  a  nation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Lincoln  administration  did  not  treat  the  Civil  War 
as  merely  a  domestic  rebellion  or  insurrection  either.  To 
have  followed  the  latter  course  would  have  made  the 
blockade  illegal  and  would  have  meant  hanging  Confed- 
erate prisoners  rather  than  treating  them  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Moreover,  Congress  never  declared  war. 

Such  delicate  complexities  did  not  phase  Solicitor 
Whiting  in  the  least.  He  stated  flatly  that  a  declaration 
of  war  was  not  necessary  to  give  the  government  "full 
belligerent  powers."  To  him,  it  was  all  very  simple: 
"Wars  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  foreign  and  civil. 
In  all  civil  wars  the  government  claims  the  belligerents, 
on  both  sides,  as  subjects,  and  has  the  legal  right  to 
treat  the  insurgents  both  as  subjects  and  as  belligerents; 
and  they  therefore  may  exercise  the  full  and  untram- 
melled powers  of  war  against  their  subjects  .  .  .  ."  His 
case  rested  more  on  fact  than  on  law:  "The  government 
have  in  fact  treated  the  insurgents  as  belligerents  on 
several  occasions,  without  recognizing  them  in  express 
terms  as  such.  They  have  received  the  capitulation  of 
rebels  at  Hatteras,  as  prisoners  of  war,  in  express  terms, 
and  have  exchanged  prisoners  of  war  as  such,  and  have 
blockaded  the  coast  by  military  authority,  and  have 
officially  informed  other  nations  of  such  blockade,  and 
of  their  intention  to  make  it  effective,  under  the  present 
law  of  nations."  Whiting  concluded  that,  "Having  thus 
the  full  powers  and  right  of  making  and  carrying  on 
war  against  rebels,  both  as  subjects  and  as  belligerents, 
this  right  frees  the  President  and  Congress  from  the 
difficulties  which  might  arise  if  rebels  could  be  treated 
only  as  SUBJECTS,  and  if  war  could  not  be  waged  upon 
them." 

Though  Whiting's  view  certainly  was  favorable  to 
sweeping  powers  for  the  commander-in-chief,  he  did  not 
neglect  to  point  out  that  these  powers  were  not  ex- 
clusively the  executive's.  "The  right  of  the  Executive  to 
strike  this  blow  against  his  enemy,"  he  said,  "does  not 
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deprive  Congress  of  the  concurrent  right  or  duty  to 
emancipate  enemy's  slaves,  if  in  their  judgment  a  civil 
act  for  that  purpose  is  required  by  public  welfare  and 
common  defence,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  giving 
effect  to  such  war  measures  as  the  commander-in-chief 
may  adopt."  Whiting's  views  on  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  however,  did  redound  mostly  to 
the  President's  benefit  and  rather  slighted  Congress's 
role.  In  this  area,  Whiting  was  harsher,  relying  on  the 
doctrine  that  only  "Necessity  arbitrates  the  rights  and 
the  methods  of  war."  Therefore  it  did  not  matter  how 
far  the  neighborhood  of  the  act  in  question  was  from 
the  actual  battles  or  whether  the  party  in  question  was 
engaged  in  any  overt  act.  The  only  question  was  whether 
the  person's  being  at  large  would  "tend  to  impede,  em- 
barrass, or  hinder  the  bona  fide  military  operations  in 
creating,  organizing,  maintaining,  and  most  effectually 
using  the  military  forces  of  the  country."  As  for  Con- 
gress, this  simply  was  not  a  field  in  which  it  was  adept. 
Said  Whiting:  "The  facts  on  which  public  safety  in 
time  of  civil  war  depends  can  be  known  only  to  the  mili- 
tary men,  and  not  to  the  legislatures  in  any  special 
case.  To  pass  a  law  as  to  each  prisoner's  case,  whenever 
public  safety  required  the  privilege  of  the  writ  to  be 
suspended,  would  be  impracticable." 

The  specific  argument  concerning  emancipation  as  a 
right  of  war  rested  heavily  on  arguments  former  Presi- 
dent John  Quincy  Adams  had  used  when  he  returned  to 
Washington  to  be  a  Representative  in  the  House.  Over 
twenty  years  before  the  Civil  War,  Adams  had  argued 
that  the  law  of  nations  sanctioned  emancipation  of  the 
enemy's  slaves  as  a  legitimate  act  of  war.  A  particularly 
powerful  example  of  this  had  been  the  actions  of  three 
British  commanders  in  the  American   Revolution.   They 
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topics. 


had  offered  freedom  to  slaves  who  would  join  them 
against  the  colonists.  In  the  War  of  1812,  Great  Britain 
used  the  same  tactic  again,  and  the  liberated  slaves  were 
carried  away  to  Britain  in  violation  of  the  express  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  France  had  exercised  the  same 
power  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  Colombia,  slavery  had 
been  abolished  by  the  military  command  of  General 
Bolivar.  Moreover,  the  United  States  itself  had  in  1814 
used  slaves  as  laborers  in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
without  compensating  the  masters  for  the  slaves  who 
were  killed  as  a  result  of  this  action.  In  the  Seminole 
wars,  the  United  States  Army  had  rewarded  slaves  who 
acted  as  spies  and  scouts  with  their  xreedom  and  treated 
captured  slaves  who  were  fighting  with  the  Indians  as 
prisoners  of  war  and  not  as  property  to  be  returned  to 
their  masters.  Here  Whiting  was  at  his  lawyerly  best, 
citing  precedents  for  Lincoln's  actions,  but  the  ground 
had  already  been  well  laid  out  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
years  earlier. 

By  January  1,  1863,  of  course,  almost  all  of  Solicitor 
Whiting's  arguments  had  become  apologies  rather  than 
suggestions  for  the  future.  With  the  exception  of  Con- 
gress's acting  to  abolish  slavery,  the  rest  had  become 
history.  The  Lincoln  administration  had  emancipated 
slaves  by  exercise  of  the  President's  war  powers,  and 
there  had  been  so  many  arrests  in  the  North  without 
charges  that  Lincoln  was  accused  in  some  (Democratic) 
circles  of  becoming  a  dictator.  But  what  Whiting  chose  to 
write  about  in  July  of  1863  would  remain  a  hotly  con- 
tested issue  for  years  to  come.  In  his  letter  on  the 
"Return  of  Rebellious  States  to  the  Union,"  Whiting  in- 
formed the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  about  his  views 
on  reconstruction. 

The  message  of  Whiting's  letter  was,  as  usual,  simple: 
"Beware  of  committing  yourselves  to  the  fatal  doctrine 
of  recognizing  the  existence  in  the  Union,  of  States 
which  have  been  declared  by  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion to  be  in  rebellion.  For,  by  this  new  device  of  the 
enemy,  this  new  version  of  the  poisonous  State  rights  doc- 
trine, the  secessionists  will  be  able  to  get  back  by  fraud 
what  they  failed  to  get  by  fighting."  In  this  area,  per- 
haps even  more  than  the  others,  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions were  confusing  in  the  extreme,  but  Solicitor  Whit- 
ing simplified  them.  According  to  Whiting,  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Hiawatha  (March  9, 
1863)  determined  in  effect  that  at  least  since  July  13, 
1861,  the  United  States  had  been  involved  in  a  "terri- 
torial war"  against  the  Confederate  States,  and  that  the 
laws  of  war  thus  converted  all  citizens  of  a  hostile  State 
into  a  public  enemy.  As  a  result,  said  Whiting,  "every 
citizen  residing  in  the  belligerent  districts  became  a  pub- 
lic enemy  irrespective  of  his  private  sentiments,  whether 
loyal  or  disloyal,  friendly  or  hostile,  Unionist  or  seces- 
sionist, guilty  or  innocent." 

The  practical  effect  of  this  constitutional  argument 
was  to  make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  demand 
that  the  seceded  States  meet  certain  conditions  before 
they  could  become  states  of  the  United  States  again.  If 
the  war  were  seen  merely  as  a  rebellion  of  certain  dis- 
affected citizens,  then  when  the  rebellion  was  quelled  the 
seceded  States  immediately  became  States  again,  with 
all  the  legal  privileges  and  immunities  from  federal  ac- 
tion that  Massachusetts  or  Illinois  enjoyed.  If  the  war 
was  in  some  sense  a  war  against  a  hostile  territory,  on 
the  other  hand,  then  the  status  of  the  territory  once  the 
war  was  over  was  much  less  clear,  and  Congress  or  the 
President  could  perhaps  exert  powers  over  the  area 
which  they  certainly  could  not  exert  if  the  area  had 
become  immediately  States  of  the  Union  again.  Signifi- 
cantly, Whiting  showed  no  interest  in  saying  which  — 
the  President  or  Congress  —  had  the  powers. 

Uppermost  in  Whiting's  mind,  of  course,  was  the 
question  that  had  interested  him  all  along:  "If  you  con- 
cede State  rights  to  your  enemies,  what  security  can  you 
have  that  traitors  will  not  pass  State  laws  which  will 
render  the  position  of  the  blacks  intolerable,  or  reduce 
them  all  to  slavery?"  He  ended  the  letter  with  this  policy 
recommendation : 

One  of  two  things  should  be  done  in  order  to  keep 
faith  with  the  countrv  and  save  us  from  obvious  peril. 
Allow  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  territory  to  form 
themselves  into  States,  only  by  adopting  constitutions 
such  as  will  forever  remove  all  cause  of  collision  with 
the    United    States,   by    excluding    slavery    therefrom, 
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Carpenter's  painting  shows  more  clearly  than  the  later  engravings  of  it  Lincoln's  placement  with  what  the  painter  called 
the  "radical"  faction  of  the  cabinet.  Lincoln  is  grouped  with  Stanton  and  Chase;  Welles,  Seward,  Bates,  Blair,  and  Smith 
form  the  "conservative"  group.  The  portrait  of  Simon  Cameron,  Stanton's  predecessor  as  Secretary  of  War,  appears  with 
the  "radical"  group  because  he  was,  according  to  Fred  B.  Perkins,  "the  first  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  avow  the  radical 
belief  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  negro  in  the  war."  On  the  other  hand,  Andrew  Jackson's  portrait  appears  above 
Welles's  head.  Jackson's  opposition  to  Nullification  earned  him  a  place  in  the  picture,  but  his  views  on  slavery  neces- 
sarily separated  him  from  the  Chase  and  Stanton  group. 


or  continue  military  government  over  the  conquered 
district,  until  there  shall  appear  therein  a  sufficient 
number  of  loyal  inhabitants  to  form  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, which,  by  guaranteeing  freedom  to  all,  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

To  say  that  Lincoln  liked  William  Whiting,  of  course, 
is  not  to  say  that  he  endorsed  all  of  Whiting's  ideas. 
Some  of  those  ideas  Lincoln  surely  did  not  like.  Lincoln 
never  thought  Congress  could  in  peacetime  touch  slavery 
in  the  States  where  it  already  existed.  Lincoln  also 
clung  in  certain  specific  instances  to  the  view  that  re- 
construction was  a  question  of  individual  loyalties  to 
be  restored.  Thus  his  famous  "ten-per  cent  plan"  en- 
visioned a  nucleus  of  loyal  individuals  who  would  bring 
the  seceded  State  quickly  back  into  its  normal  relations 
to  the  United  States  government.  Lincoln's  Proclama- 
tion of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  of  December  8,  1863, 
issued  less  than  six  months  after  Whiting  had  made  his 
views  on  reconstrutcion  known,  rested  not  on  any  bel- 
ligerent rights  over  conquered  hostile  territory  or  public 
enemies  but  on  the  President's  pardoning  power  —  that 
is,  on  his  own  power  to  judge  when  the  disloyal  individ- 
uals had  ceased  disloyalty  and  become  ipso  facto  normal 
United  States  citizens.  But,  as  Herman  Belz  points  out, 
Lincoln  came  closer  to  Whiting's  views  than  one  might 
imagine  from  reading  Randall's  Constitutional  Problems 
under  Lincoln  or  T.  Harry  William's  Lincoln  and  the 
Radicals.  On  the  most  important  substantive  point,  the 
Proclamation  of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  agreed 
with  Whiting's  "Return  of  Rebellious  States  to  the 
Union":  both  thought  emancipation  had  to  be  a  condi- 
tion of  reconstruction.  Lincoln's  proclamation  required 
those  seeking  amnesty  to  "abide  by  and  faithfully  sup- 
port all  acts  of  Congress  .  .  .  and  proclamations  of  the 
President    made    during    the    existing    rebellion    having 


reference  to  slaves."  To  allow  anything  else,  Lincoln 
thought,  would  be  "a  cruel  and  astonishing  breach  of 
faith."  Moreover,  Lincoln  indicated  only  that  it  was  "not 
improper"  that  previous  state  boundaries  and  state  con- 
stitutional and  legal  provisions  and  customs  be  retained 
by  reconstructed  states.  Nor  did  he  rule  out  plans  of 
reconstruction  other  than  the  one  he  announced  in  the 
Proclamation  of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  as  live 
possibilities. 

Historians  and  Lincoln  biographers  have  been  too 
quick  to  draw  members  of  the  Republican  party  as  di- 
vided into  distinct  factions  with  clearly  delineated  policies 
of  reconstruction  during  the  Civil  War.  Ideas  were  in 
a  state  of  flux  throughout  the  period,  and  that  goes  for 
Abraham  Lincoln's  ideas  as  well.  Whatever  their  policy 
differences,  Lincoln  still  liked  Solicitor  Whiting  "very 
much"  as  late  as  1865.  Moreover,  their  policy  differences 
were  not  as  extreme  as  one  might  think.  When  Francis 
Bicknell  Carpenter  painted  "The  First  Reading  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  Before  the  Cabinet,"  he  not 
only  included  Whiting's  War  Powers  of  the  President  as 
an  important  "accessory"  to  that  momentous  historical 
event,  but  he  also  included  this  symbolic  message  which 
he  described  in  his  book  Six  Months  at  the  White  House 
with  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Story  of  a  Picture  (New 
York:  Hurd  and  Houghton,  1866)  : 

There  was  a  curious  mingling  of  fact  and  allegory  in 
my  mind,  as  I  assigned  to  each  his  place  on  the  canvas. 
There  were  two  elements  in  the  Cabinet,  the  radical 
and  the  conservative.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  official  table,  between  two  groups,  nearest 
that  representing  the  radical,  but  the  uniting  point  of 
both. 

Editor's  Note:  I  am  much  indebted  to  Herman  Belz's  Reconstructing 
the  Union:  Theory  and  Policy  during  the  Civil  War  (Ithaca:  Cornell 
University    Press,    1969).  M.  E.  N„  Jr. 
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ROBERT  W.  JOHANNSEN  ON  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS 

A  REVIEW 


In  the  preface  to  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1973),  Robert 
W.  Johannsen  observes — by  way 
of  explaining  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  writing  a  biography  of 
a  man  who  was  "not  introspec- 
tive"— that  "in  Douglas'  story  is 
revealed  the  America  in  which 
he  lived."  Nevertheless,  Johann- 
sen's  is  not  a  sweeping  reinter- 
pretation  of  the  causes  of  the 
Civil  War  with  Douglas  as 
merely  a  handy  focal  point  like 
George  Fort  Milton's  earlier 
(1934)  biography,  The  Eve  of 
Conflict:  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
and  the  Needles  War.  Johannsen 
does  focus  primarily  upon  the 
issues  of  sectional  conflict,  de- 
voting two-thirds  of  the  book  to 
treatment  of  the  last  eleven 
years  of  Douglas's  life  (from 
the  Compromise  of  1850  to  the 
early  days  of  the  Civil  War) , 
but  Douglas  is  always  front- 
and-center  in  the  book. 

Even  though  Johannsen's  new 
biography  does  not  bristle  with 
the  contentious  language  of  self- 
conscious  revisionism,  it  can  by 
no  means  be  said  that  the  book 
eschews  interpretation  for  ob- 
jectivity and  non-controversial, 
straightforward  narrative.  Re- 
viewers who  say  so  were  simply 
fooled,  and  one  would  do  well  to 
take  the  advertisements  for  the 
book,  which  have  featured  blurbs 
from  reviewers  who  term  it 
"objective"  and  "magisterial," 
with  a  grain  of  salt. 

In  a  field  so  saturated  with 
books  and  articles  as  the  history 
of  the  events  leading  to  the 
American  Civil  War,  the  very 
choice  of  subject  matter  itself 
often  betrays  interpretive  as- 
sumptions. The  era  of  greatest 
interest  in  Douglas  began,  ironi- 
cally, in  1928  with  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Lincoln  biography — 
Albert  Beveridge's.  The  hero  of 
that  biography  was  Douglas  and 
not  Lincoln.  Douglas's  heroic 
stature  was  increased  by  Mil- 
ton's above-mentioned  book  in 
1934  and  did  not  begin  to  di- 
minish until  the  late  1940's, 
when  Allan  Nevins  found  Doug- 
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Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  born  in  1813  and  died  in 
1861.  In  his  forty-eight  years  he  enjoyed  an  al- 
most unbelievably  successful  career.  His  mother 
was  widowed  when  Stephen  was  but  an  infant, 
and  his  early  years  were  not  easy.  In  1833,  he  left 
New  York  for  the  West,  eventually  settling  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Douglas  became  a  lawyer 
and  a  supreme  court  judge  before  he  was  twenty- 
eight.  In  1843,  he  won  an  election  for  a  seat  in 
the  United  States  Congress.  In  December  of  1847, 
he  took  his  seat  as  United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois.  In  the  same  year  he  established  resi- 
dence in  Chicago  and  became  closely  identified 
with  that  city's  commercial  prospects.  He  played 
a  key  role  in  delivering  the  votes  that  brought 
about  the  Compromise  of  1850.  From  that  time  on, 
he  was  a  major  contender  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President,  achieving  that  goal  in 
1860,  but  his  own  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  (1854) 
occasioned  the  birth  of  the  party  that  defeated 
him  in  that  historic  election. 


las  "morally  obtuse"  on  the 
slavery  question.  In  these  years 
(and  after  as  well)  the  lion's 
share  of  historical  effort  in  the 
area  of  the  coming  of  the  Civil 
War  went  into  study  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  Stephen 
Douglas  in  the  1850's.  The  as- 
sumption that  lay  behind  much 
of  this  effort  was  basically  na- 
tionalistic: the  Civil  War  was 
bad  because  it  threatened  to  kill 
the  nation,  and  what  was  inter- 
esting was  to  study  the  last 
national  institution — the  Demo- 
cratic party — to  see  who  tried 
heroically  to  keep  it  together 
and  malevolently  or  narrow- 
mindedly  to  destroy  it.  Within 
this  frame  of  reference,  those 
who  compromised  to  save  the 
Democratic  party  and  the  nation 
from  sectional  split  were  heroes ; 
there  was  something  wrong  with 
those  who  let  their  abstract 
moral  principles  (whether  they 
be  pro-  or  anti-slavery)  obscure 
the  overall  purpose  of  saving 
the  nation.  With  those  assump- 
tions one  would  naturally  be 
drawn  to  Stephen  Douglas,  who, 
as  Holman  Hamilton  showed  in 
1954,  did  more  than  the  Great 
Compromiser  himself,  Henry 
Clay,  to  save  the  nation  as  early 
as  the  Compromise  of  1850. 

Certainly  much  of  Johannsen's 
interpretive  framework  stems 
from  that  "needless  war"  school 
of  historians  who  wrote  during 
the  1930's.  "His  interests  were 
national,"  says  Johannsen  of 
Douglas  in  the  Preface,  "and 
this  fact  shaped  everything  he 
said  and  did."  Douglas  died,  he 
adds,  "as  his  beloved  country 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  bloody 
civil  war,  a  casualty  of  the 
conflict  just  as  surely  as  if  he 
had  been  struck  down  on  the 
battlefield."  Throughout  the 
book,  Johannsen  pictures  Doug- 
las as  a  "pragmatist"  bent  on 
compromise  (Milton  used  the 
term  "realist"  to  mean  the  same 
thing) .  Douglas's  political  ene- 
mies, at  least  on  the  slavery 
question,  espouse  "abstract"  is- 
sues or  reveal  interest  in  merely 
"theoretical  rights"  (Milton's 
villains   indulged   their    interest 
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in  "slogans"  or  "constitutional  interpretations,"  "mystic 
claims  of  innate  rights,  looking  on  Liberty  as  a  spon- 
taneous creation  and  asserting  rights  unconnected  with 
responsibilities,"  and  "metaphysic  contemplation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution").  Johannsen's  language  is  more 
restrained  than  Milton's,  and  he  certainly  never  broaches 
the  concept  of  a  "needless"  Civil  War,  but  Milton  is  still 
his  intellectual  ancestor. 

The  broad  interpretive  scheme  of  the  book,  then,  is  at 
least  forty  years  old,  and  even  the  general  outlines  of 
the  biographical  scheme  are  not  new.  Douglas  is  pictured 
as  an  ambitious  politician.  Adept  at  the  arts  of  compro- 
mise, even  he  cannot  keep  the  ardent  sectionalists  to- 
gether over  the  issue  of  slavery  expansion.  When  push 
comes  to  shove,  Douglas  does  not  confuse  compromise 
with  truckling,  and  there  is  an  especial  grandeur  to  his 
career  after  1857  and  his  break  with  the  Buchanan  ad- 
ministration (even  Nevins  admired  Douglas's  career  from 
this  point  on).  This  is  the  way  Johannsen  describes 
Douglas's  break  with  the  Buchanan  administration  on 
the  Kansas  issue: 

He  had  been  forced  as  never  before  to  confront  the 
full  meaning  of  the  principles  on  which  he  stood.  His 
leadership  in  the  party  had  been  placed  in  jeopardy, 
but  he  now  appeared  before  the  people  as  a  champion 
of  principle,  a  role  to  which  he  was  not  altogether  ac- 
customed. Douglas  found  the  altered  image  appealing, 
and  in  this  sense  the  Lecompton  crisis  was  a  turning 
point  in  his  career.   He  became  more  openly  and  un- 
abashedly a  defender  of  principle,  struggling  for  popu- 
lar   sovereignty    and    the    Union    against    increasingly 
vicious  attacks  from  all  sides.  Less  inclined  to  compro- 
mise than  before,  he  was  a  man  under  fire,  and  the 
struggle  brought  out  his  best  qualities. 
Douglas   grew    in    the    new    role,    campaigning    as    much 
against  break  up  of  the  Union  as  for  his  own  candidacy 
in  the  1860  Presidential  election  and  giving  the  Republi- 
cans so  much  support  after  secession  that  he  endangered 
his  distinguishability  as  a  Democrat. 

Johannsen  did  not  set  out  to  change  the  landscape  of 
American  middle-period  historiography  or  even  to  alter 
the  basic  outlines  of  Douglas  biography.  But  within  his 
rather  old-fashioned  scheme  Johannsen  provides  a  lucid, 
subtle,  and  careful  detailing  of  Douglas's  career  (I  say 
"career"  rather  than  "life"  because  the  man  was  so 
secretive  about  his  inner  feelings  that  he  defies  biogra- 
phy) .  Johannsen's  choice  not  to  tell  the  reader  what  he 
is  doing,  but  simply  to  do  it,  not  only  creates  the  air  of 
magisterial  objectivity  about  the  book  but  often  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  reader  not  fresh  from  an  immersion 
in  the  previous  literature  of  factional  disputes  in  the 
Pierce  administration  or  the  various  controversies  sur- 
rounding the  origins  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  to  plow 
through  the  details  without  stifling  a  yawn  or  two.  But 
to  prove  that  it  is  all  well  worth  it,  I  got  out  the  best 
single  treatment  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  to  date 
(Roy  F.  Nichols's  article  "The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act: 
A  Century  of  Historiography"  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Review  for  1954)  and  did  some  comparing. 
The  results  were  worth  the  effort. 

To  remove  some  of  the  historical  blame  placed  on 
Douglas  for  authoring  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  revok- 
ing the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  exacerbating  sectional 
animosities,  Nichols  simply  removed  Douglas  from  center- 
stage  and  pictured  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  as  the  vic- 
tim of  powerful  forces  rather  than  Douglas's  own  un- 
fortunate brain  child.  Earlier  attempts  to  exonerate 
Douglas  had  left  him  in  the  most  important  role  in  the 
formulation  of  the  bill  but  had  attempted  to  clarify  and 
justify  his  personal  motives.  To  refute  the  obvious  charge 
that  Douglas  had  sold  out  to  the  slave-power  in  exchange 
for  Southern  support  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  in  1856,  Milton  (for  one)  noted  that  Douglas's 
failure  to  get  the  nomination  in  1852  had  stemmed  from 
lack  of  support  from  his  own  Northwest,  not  from  lack 
of  Southern  delegates'  votes.  Others  had  tried  to  say 
his  motives  had  nothing  to  do  with  sectional  issues  but 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  personal  interests  in  railroad 
development  in  the  West. 

Nichols  argued  that  Douglas  was  the  victim  of  power- 
ful political  forces  he  could  not  control.  The  failure  of  a 
bill  to  organize  Nebraska  in  the  1853  session  of  Congress 
showed  that  Douglas  needed  four  Southern  votes  in  the 
Senate  to  get  the  measure  through.  He  faced  a  compli- 


cated situation  in  his  own  party.  President  Franklin 
Pierce  felt  that  the  Democrats  had  regained  the  Presi- 
dency in  1852  because  the  Democrats  who  bolted  the 
party  over  the  slavery  expansion  issue  in  1848  (principal- 
ly, a  New  York  faction  called  the  Barnburners)  had  come 
back  to  the  Democratic  fold  in  1852.  Pierce  felt  obliged 
to  let  them  share  the  federal  patronage.  To  other  Demo- 
crats, especially  those  from  the  South,  it  looked  as 
though  Pierce  was  rewarding  disloyal  Democrats  who 
had  sabotaged  the  party  in  1848.  Loyal  New  York 
Democrats  (called  Hard-shells,  because  they  were  not 
"soft"  on  the  issue  of  admitting  previously  disloyal  Demo- 
crats to  the  patronage)  were  so  upset  over  the  policy 
that  the  party  split  in  New  York  and  gave  the  governor- 
ship to  a  Whig  in  1853.  The  powerful  Southern  senators 
who  controlled  the  votes  Douglas  needed  to  pass  the  bill 
and  who  lived  together  in  a  Washington  boarding  house 
on  F  Street  needed  an  issue  to  test  the  loyalty  of  the 
1848  bolters  who  had  rejoined  the  party.  Reasoning  that 
the  principles  of  the  Compromise  of  1850  would  be  good 
for  Nebraska  if  they  were  good  for  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  and  finding  that  Missouri's  Senator  Atchison  had 
promised  in  his  campaign  for  reelection  to  organize  the 
Nebraska  territory  with  slavery  as  a  live  option,  the 
F  Street  group  decided  to  make  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  which  would  have  excluded  slavery  from 
Nebraska,  the  test  of  the  Barnburners'  loyalty.  The  whole 
group  met  with  President  Pierce  and  Douglas  on  the 
Sunday  before  the  bill  would  come  to  vote  (unusual  be- 
cause Pierce  never  transacted  business  on  Sundays)  and 
altered  the  bill  to  organize  Nebraska  so  that  it  speci- 
fically repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  so  that  it 
included  a  provision  to  organize  two  territories,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  the  one  beside  a  slave  state  (Missouri) 
and  the  other  by  a  free  state,  to  give  it  a  greater  air  of 
sectional  compromise.  Douglas  was  powerless  to  resist, 
and  his  bill  was  the  work  of  many  hands  besides  his 
own.  Such  were  the  origins  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 
as  Nichols  explained  them. 

Johannsen's  very  careful  analysis  significantly  alters 
that  picture  which  has  stood  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Johannsen  restores  Douglas  to  the  preeminent  role  in  the 
genesis  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  In  part  his  case  rests 
on  a  slender  foundation,  a  statement  in  a  letter  Douglas 
wrote  in  1852  expressing  his  intention  to  "repeal  alto- 
gether that  compromise."  Nichols  claimed  the  letter  was 
not  genuine,  and  here  Johannsen  fails  for  once  to  be 
"magisterial"  in  his  treatment,  noting  in  a  footnote  only 
that  the  content  of  the  letter  is  controversial  without 
any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  case  one  way  or  an- 
other. However,  his  case  rests  on  several  other  pieces 
of  evidence.  For  one  thing,  Douglas  had  for  several  years 
thought  that  popular  sovereignty — allowing  the  people 
in  the  territories  themselves  rather  than  Congress  to 
decide  the  slavery  question — was  the  proper  principle 
for  the  organization  of  new  territories.  Nevertheless,  the 
original  Nebraska  bill  of  the  1853  session  had  assumed 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  would  apply;  it  was  the 
law  of  the  land  and  need  not  be  reiterated  just  because 
the  principle  had  not  been  extended  to  some  new  terri- 
tories acquired  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  forbade  slavery  above  the  line  of 
36°30'  latitude  in  the  territory  acquired  from  France). 
As  early  as  December  17,  1853,  Douglas  expressed  his 
hope  in  a  letter  that  "all  will  be  willing  to  sanction  and 
affirm  the  principle  established  by  the  Compromise  mea- 
sures of  1850"  in  the  new  territory,  showing  that  he 
expected  the  bill  in  the  new  session  of  Congress  to  go 
by  the  principles  of  1850  and  not  of  1820.  This  state- 
ment came  but  three  days  after  the  Nebraska  bill  was 
under  consideration  in  Douglas's  territorial  committee 
in  the   Senate. 

The  report  Douglas  submitted  with  the  bill  that  came 
out  of  committee  on  January  4,  1854,  drew  a  careful 
analogy  to  the  Compromise  of  1850.  That  Compromise 
had  not  been  a  convenience  or  necessity,  but  an  establish- 
ment of  "great  principles"  to  settle  the  territorial  ques- 
tion without  agitation  in  Congress  about  slavery.  The 
new  Nebraska  bill  would  allow  the  state  to  come  in 
slave  or  free  as  its  constitution  prescribed.  The  terri- 
torial legislature  before  that  date  was  granted  the  power 
to  legislate  on  all  save  certain  enumerated  subjects, 
and  slavery  was  not  enumerated.  Previous  to  the  action 
of  the  territorial  legislature  on  slavery,  the  Missouri 
Compromise  would  be  in  effect  in  the  territory,  just  as 
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Mexican  law  (which  outlawed  slavery)  had  been  in  effect 
in  the  lands  acquired  from  Mexico  after  the  Mexican 
War.  Congress  had  declined  to  state  explicitly  that  Mexi- 
can law  would  be  in  effect  in  1850,  and  "so  your  com- 
mittee," Douglas's  report  said  in  1854,  "are  not  prepared 
now  to  recommend  a  departure  from  the  course  pursued 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  either  by  affirming  or  re- 
pealing the  8th  section  of  the  Missouri  act"  [the  section 
prohibiting  slavery  above  the  line  36°30'].  William  Sew- 
ard knew  immediately  what  this  meant,  writing  in  a 
letter  on  January  4  that  Douglas  had  gone  "as  far  as  the 
Democrats  dare,  toward  abolishing  that  provision  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  which  devoted  all  the  new  regions 
purchased  from  France,  north  of  the  line  of  36°30',  to 
freedom."  Douglas  said  later:  "It  was  written  by  my- 
self, at  my  own  house,  with  no  man  present."  If  Johann- 
sen  is  right,  then  the  early  1853  version  was  the  "aber- 
ration," as  he  puts  it,  and  not  the  1854  version.  Douglas 
meant  to  replace  the  principles  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise all  along. 

Johannsen  adds  many  other  subtle  embellishments  to 
the  argument.  Fully  aware  that  Douglas's  political 
troubles  were  in  his  own  backyard  and  not  in  the  South, 
Johannsen  further  exonerates  Douglas  from  the  charge 
of  truckling  to  the  slave  interests  by  arguing  that  Doug- 
las assumed — even  stated  explicitly  on  rare  occasions — 
that  westward  expansion  was  ipso  facto  expansion  of 
freedom.  Douglas  had  come  very  close  to  saying  this 
(and  to  saying  it  was  a  good  thing)  in  a  speech  he  made 
in  1850.  Douglas  said  flatly  that  there  could  be  no 
slavery  in  the  West  because  of  soil  and  climate  con- 
ditions and  the  will  of  the  settlers  there.  More  im- 
portant, he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  border  states  and 
states  of  the  upper  South  would  soon  free  their  slaves 
through  a  program  of  gradual  emancipation.  At  a  later 
date  Douglas  would  avoid  even  such  an  indirect  public 
endorsement  of  freedom  as  this,  but  Johannsen  does 
not  rest  his  contention  on  this  evidence  alone. 

Johannsen  also  suggests  that  Douglas  advanced  guar- 
antees of  his  own,  in  addition  to  nature's  guarantees  of 
soil  and  climate,  that  slavery  would  never  take  root  in 
the  American  West.  As  he  puts  it,  "to  Douglas,  Nebraska 
Territory  was  not  an  isolated  question,  but  was  rather 
a  part  of  a  larger  program  for  western  development 
which  he  had  been  urging  for  many  years."  In  the  first 
place,  the  Pacific  railroads  that  Douglas  had  been  advo- 
cating to  unite  California  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  would,  of  course,  bring  commerce  in  their  wake 
and  cities  too — economic  and  social  conditions  that  were 
not  conducive  to  slave  labor  (incidentally,  these  would 
also  bring  prosperity  to  Douglas's  home  constituency, 
Illinois).  Second,  Douglas's  advocacy  of  free  homesteads 
for  settlers  in  the  West  would  "attract  settlement  by 
small  independent  farmers,"  a  social  class  hostile  to  a 
system  of  slave  labor.  These  two  factors  are  especially 
convincing  when  taken  into  account  along  with  Doug- 
las's apparent  belief  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  would 
remain  in  effect  until  the  territorial  legislature  decided 
what  should  be  done  about  slavery.  In  other  words, 
slavery  would  be  excluded  up  to  the  point  in  time  when 
the  territorial  legislature  made  its  decision.  Obviously, 
there  would  be  no  slaveholders  in  that  legislature  to 
advocate  the  legalization  of  the  peculiar  institution. 

If  anything,  Johannsen's  point  here  is  more  important 
than  his  careful  selection  of  quotations  from  Seward  and 
Douglas  and  his  careful  attention  to  the  chronology  of 
these  remarks  in  the  development  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill,  for  it  is  this  point  that  completely  reverses 
Nichols's  contention.  Johannsen  sees  Douglas  not  as  the 
compromising  victim  of  the  agressions  of  the  "F  Street 
Mess,"  as  the  group  was  called,  and  of  the  factional 
feuds  in  the  Democratic  party  which  he  did  not  create, 
but  rather  as  the  effective  proponent  of  a  grand  plan 
for  the  American  West.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  is 
seen  not  as  the  patchwork  quilt  of  compromise  to  satisfy 
the  many  hands  that  shaped  it,  but  as  the  slightly  modi- 
fied practical  instrumentation  of  a  plan — the  applica- 
tion of  Douglas's  ideals  to  the  West.  The  Bill  is  the 
embodiment  of  an  ideology  and  not  the  crazy  quilt  of 
pluralistic  compromise. 

Johannsen  adds  other  careful  embellishments  to  the 
story  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  For  example,  he 
points  out  that  although  William  Seward  claimed  having 
a  role  in  suggesting  the  Dixon  amendment  which  finally 
specifically    repealed    the    Missouri    Compromise     (as    a 


machiavellian  measure  to  split  Northern  from  Southern 
Democrats) ,  Mrs.  Dixon  could  not  recall  Seward's  role. 
Johannsen  also  points  out  that  the  decision  to  split  the 
territory  into  two  areas,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  sectional  issues.  The  representatives 
of  the  settlers  already  in  Nebraska  Territory  petitioned 
for  two  territories.  Moreover,  Iowa's  senators  pressed 
for  the  division  because  they  feared  that  the  capital  and 
the  avenues  of  commerce  from  the  new  territory  would 
otherwise  fall  south  of  Iowa's  latitude. 

Johannsen's  alterations  and  embellishments  of  the  tra- 
ditional picture  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  will  pro- 
voke new  scholarship,  I  am  sure,  and  I  am  sure  also 
that  this  could  be  said  of  many  of  Johannsen's  treat- 
ments of  episodes  in  Douglas's  important  career.  It  is  in 
these  respects  rather  than  in  the  broad  interpretive 
scheme  that  Johannsen's  book  will  prove  most  stimulat- 
ing, indeed,  absolutely  indispensable. 

But  the  weaknesses  of  the  overall  scheme  are  nagging. 
If  Douglas  is  to  be  seen  as  implementing  an  overall  plan 
in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  then  Douglas's  ideology 
deserves  a  more  searching  treatment  than  Johannsen 
gives  it.  Yet  Johannsen  is  prevented  by  his  acceptance 
of  the  general  compromiser-vs. -ideologue  scheme  from 
seeking  the  answer  to  the  question  of  Douglas's  sincere 
beliefs.  To  be  sure,  even  a  writer  setting  out  to  answer 
that  question  alone  would  be  severely  hampered  by 
Douglas's  lack  of  "introspection."  But  Johannsen  leaves 
two  avenues  of  approach  still  to  be  explored:  (1)  the 
relationship  between  Douglas's  early  "Jacksonian  con- 
victions" and  his  more  familiar  efforts  at  compromise 
and  Unionism  in  the  1850's  and  (2)  the  images  and 
patterns  of  belief  to  be  gleaned  from  a  close  rhetorical 
study  of  Douglas's  political  speeches. 

Johannsen  does  make  some  effort  in  the  latter  area, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  in  the 
course  of  his  very  thorough  narrative  of  Douglas's  politi- 
cal career,  Johannsen  gives  enough  glimpses  of  Douglas's 
language  to  allow  a  reader  to  piece  together  at  least  the 
rough  outlines  of  a  Douglas  ideology.  Indeed,  Johannsen 
himself  makes  a  major  connection  between  Douglas's 
vision  of  foreign  policy  and  his  view  of  domestic  policy. 
The  two  boiled  down  to  one  word,  expansion — expansion 
as  fast  as  possible  and  with  the  least  amount  of  intro- 
spective attention  to  festering  problems  in  the  society 
already  established  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  model  of  republican  liberty  for  the  world, 
the  United  States  could  best  serve  the  cause  of  freedom 
by  growing  outwardly.  It  was  a  simple  quantitative  argu- 
ment: the  more  United  States  there  was,  the  more  free- 
dom there  was  in  the  world.  Douglas  recognized  no  his- 
torical debt  to  the  past  in  his  vision  of  a  country  unique 
for  the  degree  of  liberty  it  granted  its  citizens.  "I  can- 
not recognize  England  as  our  mother,"  Johannsen  quotes 
Douglas  as  saying  about  1850.  "If  so,  she  is  and  ever 
has  been  a  cruel  and  unnatural  mother."  This  fit  Doug- 
las's foreign  policy,  which  was  always  anti-English  (and 
which  in  turn  met  his  personal  needs  as  a  Democrat  who 
always  gained  support  from  the  anti-English  Irishmen 
who  worked  on  the  railroads  and  canals  in  Illinois).  It 
fit  his  position  on  sectional  issues  (he  blamed  abolition- 
ism on  English  inspiration).  And  it  fit  his  traditional 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party  on  domestic  economic 
issues  (Jacksonians  traditionally  contrasted,  as  Douglas 
put  it,  the  "youthful,  uprising  aspirations  of  the  Ameri- 
can heart"  with  the  "old,  antiquated  notions  which  be- 
long to  the  stationary  and  retrograde  movements  of  the 
Old  World"  in  a  symbolic  clash  between  aristocracy  and 
"the  people"  which  began  with  the  American  Revolution 
and  continued  in  the  party  battles  of  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats). The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  was  a  microcosm  of 
Douglas's  whole  policy:  American  expansion  meant  ex- 
pansion of  freedom. 

That  is,  it  meant  expansion  of  freedom  for  white  peo- 
ple: Douglas  said  repeatedly  that  he  cared  more  for  the 
Union  than  for  all  the  members  of  the  African  race  put 
together.  Johannsen  does  not  hide  or  even  soft-pedal  this 
well-known  aspect  of  Douglas's  Democratic  ideology,  but 
it  fails  to  provide  Johannsen  with  even  a  minor  theme  in 
the  book.  Nonetheless,  racism  is  as  clearly  a  common  de- 
nominator for  Douglas's  ideology  as  expansion  of  free- 
dom. 

To  say  so  bluntly  is  to  tie  Douglas's  grand  plan  up 
into  an  even  neater  bundle  than  Johannsen's  rubric  of 
"advancing  the  area  of  freedom."  It  also  alerts  the  reader 
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to  another  strikingly  old-fashioned  aspect  of  Johannsen's 
interpretive  scheme.  Stephen  Douglas,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate's  Committee  on  Territories  and  as  author  and 
chief  sponsor  of  many  of  the  territorial  bills,  certainly 
must  have  had  considerable  occasion  to  deal  with  the 
Indian  question.  Yet  Indians  are  mentioned  only  in 
asides.  In  one  brief  episode,  we  are  given  Douglas's  ideas 
on  Indians,  and  they  did  not  stray  far  from  the  old 
dictum  that  the  only  good  one  was  a  dead  one.  In  1859, 
Douglas  urged  that  Congress  recognize  a  government 
set  up  by  miners  who  had  encroached  on  Indian  territory. 
After  all,  Douglas  said,  the  Indians  "are  fading  away 
before  the  advance  of  civilization  like  snow  before  the 
vernal  sun."  Nor  was  this  policy  based  on  matters  of 
fact  (analogous  to  his  argument  that  the  territories 
would  not  support  slavery  no  matter  what  Northerners 
or  Southerners  desired)  ;  Douglas  said  the  Indians  con- 
stituted nothing  but  "barriers  of  barbarism,  of  savage 
ferocity"  and  must  be  removed  from  blocking  white  pro- 
gress. 

Even  if  Douglas's  Western  expansionism  constituted 
a  policy  of  de  facto  expansion  of  freedom,  his  advocacy 
of  expansion  in  the  southern  latitudes  was  a  different 
matter.  Expansion  to  Cuba  and  other  areas  of  Latin 
America  was  avidly  sought  by  the  pro-slavery  interests 
because  it  would  provide  areas  (unlike  the  American 
West)  which  could  and  did  support  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Douglas  never  argued  that  slavery  would  ulti- 
mately be  extinct  in  America,  and  it  would  not  be  stretch- 
ing things  to  say  that  his  support  of  expansion  to  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  was  a  policy  of  expansion  of  the  area  of 
slavery.  In  addition,  Douglas's  foreign  policy  was  im- 
perialism, plain  and  simple — in  other  words,  it  meant 
reduction  of  freedom  for  the  occupants  of  Latin  American 
countries,  as  expansion  in  the  North  did  for  Indians  and  in 
the  South  for  Negroes.  Douglas  usually  cloaked  his 
imperialism  in  language  of  peaceful  expansion  and 
promises  of  eventual  assimilation  under  the  American 
Constitution.  Nonetheless,  when  opportunity  knocked, 
Douglas  endorsed  any  methods.  Thus  he  supported  Robert 
Walker's  filibustering  takeover  of  Nicaragua  in  1856, 
saying  that  he  offered  the  "firmest  and  most  stable"  gov- 
ernment the  country  had  ever  had.  Once  the  Nicaraguans 
were  "thoroughly  Americanized,"  then  the  country  would 
be  annexed.  The  interim  system  would  have  to  be  im- 
perialistic rule.  Later,  in  1858,  Douglas  suggested  that 
the  only  way  to  acquire  Cuba  was  not  to  try  to  buy  it 
from  Spain  but  to  await  some  incident  justifying  forcible 
seizure  of  the  island.  All  in  all,  Douglas's  ideology — his 
grand  plan — was  one  of  imperialistic  expansion  at  the 
expense  of  Negro,  Indian,  and  Latin  American  freedom. 

The  above  constitutes  only  a  different  emphasis  on 
materials  that  are  all  present  in  Johannsen's  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  Douglas's  life.  Considerations  of 
Douglas's  debt  to  the  Jacksonian  beliefs  of  his  early 
career,  however,  are  largely  wanting  in  the  book.  It  is 
unclear  how  thorough-going  a  Jacksonian  Douglas  was  in 
his  economic  beliefs.  At  one  point,  Johannsen  pictures 
Douglas  as  a  "whole-hog"  Jacksonian  critic  of  "milk- 
and-cider"  Jacksonians.  Yet  Douglas's  hard-money  views 
v/ere  loose  enough  to  allow  him  to  advocate  state  banks  of 
issue  to  supply  credit  for  the  Illinois  land  boom  in  the 
1830's.  Douglas's  course  of  beliefs  on  internal  improve- 
ments was  likewise  twisty.  To  speak  simply  of  his  "Jack- 
sonian convictions"  begs  the  question  all  the  readers 
want  to  know:  what  kind  of  a  Jacksonian  was  he?  Were 
his  beliefs  closest  to  John  C.  Calhoun's,  Martin  Van 
Buren's,  Andrew  Jackson's,  or  Lewis  Cass's?  Did  he  go 
in  for  extreme  appeals  to  economic  discontent  in  his 
speeches?  These  and  many  other  questions  about  Doug- 
las's early  political  beliefs — including  that  of  the  source 
of  his  very  early  opposition  to  abolition  despite  his  early 
years  in  upper  New  York  State's  "burned-over  district" 
— remain  largely  unanswered  by  Johannsen's  disappoint- 
ing treatment  of  Douglas's  first  thirty-five  years.  The 
area  clearly  deserves  more  exploration,  especially  in  light 
of  the  known  power  of  Whig  ideology  over  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's beliefs. 

By  slighting  Douglas's  ideology,  Johannsen  allows  con- 
fusion about  important  matters.  For  example,  Johannsen 
feels  that  Douglas  was  an  "antislavery"  man.  There  are 
two  principal  reasons:  (1)  Douglas's  policy  was  one  of 
the  expansion  of  the  area  of  freedom,  and  (2)  Douglas 
consistently  battled  Southern  extremists  on  issues  that 
arose  in  Congress.  The  latter  is  an  element  of  the  story 


we  too  often  forget;  about  the  former  I  have  expressed 
some  doubts  already.  And  I  question  Johannsen's  refer- 
ences to  Douglas's  "general  antislavery  stance"  (page 
299)  or  to  Douglas  as  a  man  "opposed  to  the  institution 
of  slavery"  (page  583). 

The  only  solid  piece  of  evidence  in  regard  to  Doug- 
las's personal  and  private  views  of  slavery  stems  from  a 
reminiscence  (after  Douglas's  death  and  after  the  Civil 
War)  by  a  personal  friend,  Major  George  Murray  Mc- 
Connell.  McConnell  recalled  a  conversation  he  had  with 
Douglas  when  the  Illinois  senator  was  upset  over  the 
opposition  of  Northern  Democrats  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  in  1854.  "I  am  not  pro-slavery," 
said  Douglas.  "I  think  it  is  a  curse  beyond  computation, 
to  both  white  and  black."  Johannsen  says  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  Major  McConnell's  recall  was 
faulty. 

Yet  there  is  much  in  Douglas's  public  record  to  make 
us  wonder  about  Major  McConnell's  memory.  Douglas 
did  not,  it  is  true,  serve  the  interests  of  slavery  expan- 
sion in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  episode.  He  did  not  believe 
that  slavery  was  the  natural  condition  of  the  black  race; 
he  said  repeatedly,  as  Johannsen  shows,  that  the  role  of 
the  Negro  was  to  be  determined  by  the  whites  locally, 
and  that  role  could  be  any  that  was  consistent  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  local  area.  He  was  not  pro- 
slavery,  then,  in  the  sense  that  he  thought  it  was  so 
good  a  system  that  it  should  be  spread  wherever  possi- 
ble. 

On  the  other  hand,  whether  he  can  be  termed  "anti- 
slavery"  is  another  matter.  His  beliefs  seem  to  have 
tended  to  the  position  that  slavery  was  best  where  large 
numbers  of  blacks  resided  and  freedom  best  where  the 
society  was  racially  homogeneous.  Douglas  said  as  much 
at  least  once  (in  1860)  :  "If  I  were  a  citizen  of  Louisiana 
I  would  vote  for  retaining  and  maintaining  slavery,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  good  of  that  people  would  require  it. 
As  a  citizen  of  Illinois  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  it,  because 
our  interests  would  not  be  promoted  by  it."  If  it  be 
objected  that  this  was  a  public  stance  of  a  man  who 
desired  the  Presidency,  then  one  could  point  to  at  least  as 
good  an  index  of  Douglas's  private  opinions  as  McCon- 
nell's reminiscence:  Douglas's  personal  dealings  with 
Negroes. 

In  1848,  Douglas's  father-in-law  died,  leaving  a  Missis- 
sippi plantation  and  over  100  slaves  to  his  daughter, 
Douglas's  wife.  By  Mississippi  law,  the  property  of  a 
married  woman  was  her  own  and  could  not  be  controlled 
by  her  husband.  The  will  made  Douglas  "manager"  of  the 
estate  in  exchange  for  20  per  cent  of  its  annual  income. 
Douglas  hired  an  overseer  and  corresponded  with  him 
regularly  about  the  plantation,  though  Douglas  did  not 
"manage"  it  directly.  Despite  some  advice  to  the  con- 
trary, Douglas  never  divested  himself  of  the  direct  con- 
nection to  the  slave  property.  When  faced  with  a  prac- 
tical choice,  Douglas  acted  consistently  with  his  apparent 
belief  that  slavery  was  best  where  blacks  were  numer- 
ous. Once  again,  all  this  information  (and  much  more) 
is  in  Johannsen's  comprehensive  book,  allowing  the  read- 
er on  occasion  to  arrive  at  conclusions  different  from 
Johannsen's  own. 

There  are  many  answers  in  Johannsen's  book  to  ques- 
tions about  Douglas's  later  years,  and  these  are  the 
more  important  years  of  his  life — years  when  he  be- 
came probably  the  most  important  and  charismatic  per- 
sonality in  the  Democratic  party.  To  discuss  only  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  issue  in  detail,  as  I  have  done  here, 
and  to  ignore  the  multitude  of  other  similarly  judicious 
and  detailed  treatments  of  complicated  political  issues, 
while  criticizing  certain  features  of  the  book,  consider- 
ably underestimates  its  virtues.  It  is  an  indispensable 
book  for  students  of  the  middle  period  of  American  his- 
tory, for  students  interested  in  Lincoln  (for  there  is  no 
understanding  the  one  man  without  understanding  the 
other),  and  for  those  interested  in  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
The  reader  should  be  cautious,  however,  in  accepting 
Johannsen's  belief  that  Douglas  was  "a  representative 
man,"  "a  man  of  his  times,"  and  a  man  who  "had  a  feel 
for  the  nation  that  few  others  could  boast."  Douglas 
represented  some  Americans.  But  no  man  of  such  nebu- 
lous religious  convictions  and  such  oblivious  resistance  to 
social  reform  despite  a  personal  background  of  life  in  a 
part  of  the  country  burned  over  by  repeated  religious 
revivals  and  crusades  for  moral  reform  represented  all 
of  America  before  the  Civil  War. 
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LINCOLN'S  THEORY  OF  REPRESENTATION: 

A  SIGNIFICANT 
NEW  LINCOLN  DOCUMENT 


Editor's  Note:  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  James  T.  Hickey,  Curator  of  the 
Lincoln  Collection  at  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  in  Spring- 
field, for  calling  the  text  discussed  below  to  my  attention  and  for  allow- 
ing Lincoln  Lore  to  reproduce  it.  It  represents  a  small  part  of  the 
greatest  new  Lincoln  collection  made  available  in  years,  the  private 
papers  of  Lincoln's  son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln.  These  papers  are  now 
deposited  at  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library.  M.E.N.,  Jr. 

"Please  do  me  the 
favor  to  inform  me 
whether  the  enclosed 
document  headed 
'Abraham  Lincoln's 
Views',  is  in  your  father's 
handwriting,"  Richard 
Yates  asked  in  a  letter  to 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  on 
December  16,  1909. 
Yates's  father,  also  nam- 
ed Richard,  had  been  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  a 
political  associate  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
elder  Yates  had  pre- 
served the  document  "for 
many  years  in  an 
envelope  containing  cer- 
tain letters"  from  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln's  father  to 
him,  and,  the  younger 
Yates  added,  "I  have 
kept  it  since  my  father's 
death  thirty-six  years 
ago,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  in  President 
Lincoln's  handwriting." 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
replied: 

I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  auto- 
graph manuscript  of 
my  father  which  you 
sent  me  in  your  letter  of 
the  16th  instant,  and 
which  I  return  to  you. 

To  answer  your  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is 
in  my  father's  hand- 
writing, specifically,  I 
can  answer  that  it  un- 
doubtedly is.  While  it  is 
not  dated,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  it  was  writ- 
ten when  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  election  to 


his  one  term  in  Congress,  and  it  is  to  me  exceedingly  in- 
teresting as  showing  that  even  then  he  was  filled  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  identical  questions  which  were  the  basis  of 
his  debate  with  Senator  Douglas.  There  is  no  copy  of  the 
document  among  his  papers,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
having  a  copy  made  for  my  own  files;  but  with  no  intention 
of  publishing  it. 

The  original  document 
owned  by  Yates  has 
never  been  found,  and 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln's 
typed  copy  remains  the 
only  version  of  the  docu- 
ment available  to  Lin- 
coln students.  If  we  may 
trust  Robert's  judgment 
in  the  matter  of  his 
father's  handwriting, 
then  the  text  represents  a 
previously  unpublished 
Lincoln  document  of  con- 
siderable significance. 
And  surely  Robert  was  a 
reliable  expert  on  his 
father's  handwriting. 
Not  only  did  he  receive 
letters  from  his  father, 
but  Robert  was  also  for 
many  years  the  "cura- 
tor" of  his  father's  Presi- 
dential papers.  For  four 
years  he  had  been  lug- 
ging seven  trunks  full  of 
papers  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Washington,  D.  C, 
and  his  summer  home. 
He  had  on  numerous  oc- 
casions scoured  them  in 
searching  for  particular 
items  that  people  like 
Richard  Yates  asked  him 
about  (note  that  he  could 
say  that  there  was  "no 
copy  of  the  document" 
among  his  father's 
papers). 

The  typed  copy  of  the 
document  reads  thus: 
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FIGURE  1.  Richard  Yates  (1815-1873)  was  Governor  of  Illinois 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  met  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  1830s,  when 
both  men  were  Henry  Clay  Whigs.  He  served  three  terms  in  the 
Illinois  legislature  and  two  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  becoming  Governor  of  Illinois. 


A.  Lincoln's  view  of  the 
Right  Position 

In  relation  to  the 
slavery  question  — 
Wilmot  Proviso  —  Mr. 
Clay's  compromise, 
and  so  on,  I  think  there 
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is  good  reason  for  hoping  that  the  whole  will  be  settled  be- 
fore my  service  will  commence,  should  I  be  elected- 

But  if  elected,  and,  on  taking  my  seat,  this  question  shall 
still  be  open,  and  the  wish  of  my  district  upon  it  shall  be 
known  to  me,  that  wish  shall  govern  me. 

If,  however,  that  wish  shall  not  be  known  to  me,  and  I 
shall  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  my  own  judgment  upon  the 
question,  I  shall  be  governed  by  the  then  existing  state  of 
things,  which  may  then  be  as  different  from  what  it  now  is, 
as  it  now  is  from  what  it  was  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years 
ago. 

There  are,  however,  some  things  upon  which  I  feel  that  I 
am,  and  shall  remain,  inflexible  —  One  of  them  is  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  extention  of  slavery  into  territories  now  free  — 
In  accordance  with  this,  I  have  been  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso; 
and  I  should  adhere  to  it  in  Congress,  so  long  as  I  should 
suppose  such  adherence,  the  best  mode  of  preventing  such 
extention  of  slavery;  and,  at  the  same  time  as  not  endanger- 
ing, any  dearer  object  —  In  this  I  mean  to  say  I  can  conceive 
a  case  in  which  a  dogged  adherence  to  the  Proviso  by  a  few, 
might  aid  the  extention  of  slavery,  —  that  is,  might  fail  in  its 
direct  object,  defeat  other  restraining  measures,  and  allow 
slavery  to  be  pushed  wherever  nature  would  allow  —  and  in 
such  a  case,  should  I  believe  it  to  exist,  I  would  at  once 
abandon  the  Proviso  —  Again,  of  all  political  objects  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  stands  number  one  with  me;  and 
whenever  I  should  believe  my  adherence  to  the  Proviso 
tended  to  endanger  the  Union,  I  would  at  once  abandon  it. 
I  have  now  distinctly  stated  the  principles  upon  which  I 
shall  act,  in  relation  to  this  question,  if  elected. 

While  on  this  subject  I  will  say,  I  have  not  at  any  time  sup- 
posed the  Union  to  be  in  so  much  danger  as  some  others 
have  —  I  have  doubted,  and  still  doubt,  whether  a  majority 
of  the  voters,  in  any  Congressional  District  in  the  nation  are 
in  favor  of  dissolution  in  any  event  —  slavery  restricted,  or 
slavery  extended. 

Still  it  is  arrogant  —  silly  perhaps  —  to  entirely  disregard 
the  opinions  of  the  very  many  great  and  good  men  who 
think  there  is  real  danger  —  With  great  distrust  of  my  own 
ability,  and  reasonable  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
author  of  the  late  compromise  bill,  I  some  what  regretted  the 
defeat  of  that  measure;  and  had  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  I 
been  a  member  of  the  lower  House  I  think  I  should  have 
voted  for  it,  unless  my  district  had  otherwise  directed  me. 
The  document  is  a  good  deal  more  difficult  to  interpret  than 
Robert  thought.  It  could  not  have  been  "written  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  election  to  his  one  term  in  Congress."  David  Wil- 
mot introduced  his  famous  Proviso  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  8, 1846.  Lincoln  won  election  to  Congress  on  August  3, 
1846.  He  could  not  have  taken  a  position  on  an  issue  which  did 
not  exist  while  he  was  running  for  Congress.  Moreover,  Lin- 
coln speaks  in  the  document  of  the  defeat  of  Henry  Clay's 
"late  compromise  bill."  This  defeat  did  not  occur  until  August 
of  1850. 

By  1850,  Congressional  elections  in  Illinois  were  held  in 
November,  and  Lincoln's  statement  might  very  well  have 
been  written  in  the  midst  of  the  contest  between  Whig  Richard 
Yates  and  Democrat  Thomas  L.  Harris  for  the  local  district's 
seat  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Harris 
had  won  Lincoln's  seat  in  1848,  in  a  contest  against  Stephen 
T.  Logan,  a  miserable  campaigner.  Yates  reclaimed  the  dis- 
trict for  the  Whigs  in  1850. 

Lincoln's  statement  clearly  touches  on  the  major  issues  in 
the  1850  contest.  The  Democratic  organ,  the  Illinois  State 
Register,  sought  to  embarrass  the  local  Whigs  for  inconsis- 
tent stances  on  national  issues.  Yates  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  from  1848  to  1850,  when  the 
Whig  members  voted  to  instruct  the  United  States  Senators 
from  Illinois  to  insist  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  would 
have  barred  slavery  from  any  territory  acquired  as  a  result  of 
the  Mexican  War.  In  the  electoral  contest  in  1850,  however, 
Yates  apparently  supported  Henry  Clay's  compromise  pro- 
posal, which  would  have  allowed  some  territories  gained  from 
the  Mexican  War  to  organize  as  states  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  the  people  in  the  territories  should  themselves 
determine.  Democrats  also  accused  Yates  of  trying  to  dodge 
the  issue,  it  being  unclear  how  Yates  reconciled  slavery's  ex- 
clusion with  Clay's  compromise  measures.  Democrats  ac- 
cused Yates  of  voting  for  instructing  Illinois's  United  States 
Senators  to  vote  for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  something  which  Clay's  compromise  measures 
conspicuously  did  not  urge. 

The  substance  and  tone  of  Lincoln's  remarks  certainly  fit 
this  delicate  political  situation.  "I  have  been  for  the  Wilmot 


Proviso,"  Lincoln  said,  but  he  would  "adhere  to  it  in  Con- 
gress" only  as  long  as  it  did  not  endanger  "any  dearer  ob- 
ject." He  added  pointedly  that  "of  all  political  objects  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  stands  number  one  with  me;  and  when- 
ever I  should  believe  my  adherence  to  the  Proviso  tended  to  en- 
danger the  Union,  I  would  at  once  abandon  it."  Yates  could 
very  well  assume  Lincoln's  position  on  these  points.  Yates 
had  been  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  but  he  might  change  his 
position  if  a  "dogged  adherence"  to  it  would  endanger  the 
Union.  In  light  of  Democratic  charges  that  Yates  was 
dodging,  Lincoln's  statement  that  he  had  "now  distinctly 
stated  the  principles  upon  which  I  shall  act"  seems  very  much 
to  the  point.  It  is  notable,  too,  that  Lincoln  did  not  say,  as  he 
would  later  in  his  life,  that  he  had  voted  for  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  many  times  while  he  served  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  Thus  there  is  nothing  in  the  state- 
ment which  could  not  as  well  have  been  used  by  Yates  as  by 
Lincoln. 

Although  it  is  generally  assumed  that  Lincoln's  political 
ambitions  slumbered  after  1849,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
statement  was  an  attempt  to  address  the  issues  of  1850  in  his 
own  behalf.  The  reference  to  his  personal  feeling  that  he  had 
"not  at  any  time  supposed  the  Union  to  be  in  so  much  danger 
as  some  others  have"  was  characteristic  of  Lincoln's  attitude 
around  1850.  There  is  a  letter  marked  "Confidential"  in  the 
Yates   Papers   which   indicates  that  some  people  among 
Yates's  supporters  feared  that  Lincoln  wanted  to  run  for  Con- 
gress: 
[Joseph  O.]  King  has  been  absent  for  ten  days,  I  learn  he  has 
been  sent  to  the  upper  part  of  the  district  by  the  Lincoln  fac- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  our  wishes  in  this  end  of  the  district. 

Look  out  or  you  will  be  defeated  by  pretended  friends  be- 
fore the  convention  assembles. 

You  have  grate  confidence  in  [John  Todd]  Stuart;  he  may 
be  your  friend  in  some  things,  but  he  is  for  Lincoln  for  Con- 
gress. 

Yours  truly 
Butler 

Stuart's  preference  may  not  have  been  Lincoln's,  however, 
and  the  fact  remains  that  Lincoln  supported  Yates  when  he 
ran  for  Congress  in  1850. 
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FIGURE  2.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
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The  statement  is  titled  "A.  Lincoln's  view  of  the  Right  Posi- 
tion" rather  than  "Lincoln's  Position."  Just  two  years  before, 
Lincoln  had  written  a  similar  statement  for  Zachary  Taylor, 
putting  words  in  that  Presidential  candidate's  mouth  in  a 
similar  way:  "The  question  of  a  national  bank  is  at  rest;  were  I 
President  I  should  not  urge  it's  reagitation  upon  Congress."  It 
seems  likely  that  this  later  statement,  too,  was  meant  for 
another's  use. 

The  views  were,  nevertheless,  Lincoln's  views.  Some  of 
them  are  of  interest.  For  example,  he  speaks  of  slavery's  being 
"pushed  wherever  nature  would  allow."  This  remark  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  climate  could  determine  the  ability  of 
slavery  to  expand,  an  idea  which  Lincoln  would  quarrel  with 
later  in  his  career. 

It  is  also  remarkable  to  note  the  degree  to  which  Lincoln  ad- 
hered to  the  idea  that  representatives  could  be  instructed  how 
to  vote  by  their  constituents.  The  idea  of  instructed  represen- 
tation was  not  in  itself  an  issue  in  1850,  but  there  were 
numerous  references  to  Yates's  having  voted  to  instruct  Sena- 
tors to  do  what  he  now  would  not  do  himself.  Lincoln  was  a 
staunch  believer  in  tying  the  representative  closely  to  the  will 
of  his  constituents.  In  1848,  Lincoln  called  instruction  "the 
primary,  the  cardinal,  the  one  great  living  principle  of  all 
Democratic  representative  government  —  the  principle,  that 
the  representative  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  known  will  of  his 
constituents."  He  recognized,  however,  that  instruction  was 
essentially  a  Democratic  dogma.  In  1854,  he  argued  that  if  the 
Illinois  legislature  "should  instruct  Douglas  to  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  he  must  do  it,  for  'the  doctrine  of 
instructions'  was  a  part  of  his  political  creed."  "A.  Lincoln's 
view  of  the  Right  Position"  is  the  only  document  wherein  Lin- 


coln reveals  his  personal  willingness  to  be  governed  strictly 
by  "the  wish  of  my  district"  on  issues  as  important  as  "the 
slavery  question  —  Wilmot  Proviso  —  Mr.  Clay's  com- 
promise." He  may  have  qualified  his  commitment  by  adding 
that  "There  are,  however,  some  things  upon  which  I  feel  that  I 
am,  and  shall  remain,  inflexible."  This  contradiction  followed 
his  statement  that  he  would  be  governed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  sometime  hence,  when  he  would  ar- 
rive in  Congress  —  not  his  statement  that  he  would  be  guided 
by  "the  wish  of  my  district"  if  that  wish  "shall  be  known  to 
me."  Apparently,  he  took  the  ultra-democratic  ground  that 
instruction  could  overrule  his  personal  views  even  on  "the 
slavery  question." 

The  clarity  with  which  Lincoln  announced  the  primacy  of 
Union  in  his  political  beliefs  is  also  of  great  significance.  His 
willingness  to  "abandon"  the  Wilmot  Proviso  "at  once"  if  it 
"tended  to  endanger  the  Union"  is  somewhat  at  odds  with 
later  statements  in  which  he  viewed  the  Union  as  the  vehicle 
of  liberty  and  made  it  unclear  whether  union  or  freedom  could 
be  considered  of  prime  importance. 

"A  Lincoln's  view  of  the  Right  Position"  is  a  short  docu- 
ment, but  one  worthy  of  deep  study.  It  deals  with  fundamen- 
tal assumptions  about  democratic  government.  It  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  sign  of  the  survival  of  Lincoln's  political  ambi- 
tion beyond  a  period  when  such  ambitions  were  supposed  to 
have  disappeared.  It  is  a  significant  addition  to  the  body  of 
evidence  bearing  on  Lincoln's  views  on  slavery,  still  the  most 
important  subject  for  study  in  the  Lincoln  field.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  it  will  be,  despite  its  brevity,  an  oft-quoted  and 
much-interpreted  document. 
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FIGURE  3.  The  Compromise  of  1850  made  and  destroyed  many  historical  reputations  and  posed  great  difficulties 
for  most  antislavery  Whigs.  In  this  cartoon  Daniel  Webster  is  depicted  as  a  slave-catcher,  chasing  slave  women 
and  children  with  a  copy  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  his  hand.  The  Compromise  of  1850  included  a  tougher  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  which  antislavery  Whigs  found  hard  to  swallow.  Those  who  had  supported  the  Wilmot  Proviso  a 
mere  year  or  two  earlier  were  likewise  embarrassed  by  having  to  accept  the  possibility  of  slavery  in  some  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico. 
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One  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
set  the  stage  for  America's  civil  war  -by  ross  drake 

bolitionist  JOHN  brown— failed  businessman,  sometime  farmer  and  full- 
time  agent,  he  believed,  of  a  God  more  disposed  to  retribution  than  mercy— 
rode  into  the  Pottawatomie  Valley  in  the  new  territory  of  Kansas  on  May  24, 
1856,  intent  on  imposing  "a  restraining  fear"  on  his  proslavery  neighbors.  With 
him  were  seven  men,  including  four  of  his  sons.  An  hour  before  midnight, 
Brown  came  to  the  cabin  of  aTennessee  emigrant  named  James  Doyle,  took  him  prisoner  despite 
the  pleadings  of  Doyle's  desperate  wife,  and  shot  him  dead.  After  butchering  Doyle  and  two  of 
his  sons  with  broadswords,  the  party  moved  on  to  kill  two  other  men,  leaving  one  with  his  skull 
crushed,  a  hand  severed  and  his  body  in  Pottawatomie  Creek. 

In  a  sense,  the  five  proslavery  settlers  were  casualties  not  merely  of  Brown's  bloody-mind- 
edness  but  also  of  a  law  described  by  historians  William  and  Bruce  Catton  as  possibly  "the  most 
fateful  single  piece  of  legislation  in  American  history."  Ironically,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
passed  by  Congress  150  years  ago  this  month  (100  years  to  the  week  before  the  landmark 
Supreme  Court  decision— Brown  v.  Board  of  Education— barring  school  segregation),  was 
meant  to  quiet  the  furious  national  argument  over  slavery  by  letting  the  new  Western  territories 
decide  whether  to  accept  the  practice,  without  the  intrusion  of  the  federal  government.  Yet  by 
repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  which  had  outlawed  slavery  everywhere  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  Missouri's  southern  border  (except  for  Missouri  itself),  the  new 
law  inflamed  the  emotions  it  was  intended  to  calm  and  wrenched  the  country  apart. 

As  a  result  of  the  legislation's  passage,  resentments  became  bloody  hostilities,  the  Democratic 
Party  lay  shattered,  a  new  Republican  Party  was  created  and  an  Illinois  lawyer  named  Abraham 
Lincoln  embarked  on  the  road  to  the  presidency  Had  the  law  made  civil  war  unavoidable?  "I'd 
put  it  this  way,"  says  historian  George  B.  Forgie  of  the  University  of  Texas.  "Whatever  the 
chances  of  avoiding  disunion  before  Kansas-Nebraska,  they  fell  dramatically  as  a  result  of  it." 

The  author  of  the  bill— officially  called  'An  Act  to  Organize  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas"— was  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  eclipsed  in  history  by  his  rival  Lincoln, 
but  for  most  of  his  lifetime  a  figure  of  far  greater  national  consequence.  Short-legged  and  barrel- 
chested,  with  a  head  disproportionately  large  for  his  body,  the  5-foot-4  Democrat,  known  to  ad- 
mirers as  the  Little  Giant,  was  a  gifted,  dynamic,  rough-mannered  man  who  seemed  destined  to 
be  president.  Ferocious  in  debate  (the  author  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  likened  his  forensic  style 
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to  "a  bomb  .  .  .  [that]  bursts  and  sends  red-hot  nails  in  every 
direction"),  he  first  ran  for  Congress  at  age  25  against  Lin- 
coln's law  partner,  John  T.  Stuart.  (Douglas  lost  by  36  votes.) 
Douglas  biographer  Robert  W.  Johannsen  reports  that  Stuart 
once  became  so  incensed  at  Douglas'  language  that  he 
"tucked  him  under  his  arm,  and  carried  him  around  the 
Springfield  markethouse.  Douglas,  in  return,  gave  Stuart's 
thumb  such  a  bite  that  Stuart  carried  the  scar  for  many  years 
afterward." 

Douglas  was  equally  combative  in  Congress.  An  avid 
backer  of  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-48,  he  looked  forward,  if 
not  to  an  American  empire,  at  least  to  a  republic  spanning  the 
continent.  But  his  ambitions  could  hardly  be  realized  by  a  na- 
tion at  war  with  itself.  The  prob- 
lem, as  always,  was  slavery.  As 
the  boundaries  of  the  nation 
moved  westward,  threatening 
the  tenuous  balance  of  power 
between  slaveholding  states  and 
free  states,  Congress  had  struck 
the  bargains  needed  to  keep  the 
Union  intact  without  con- 
fronting the  issue  of  slavery 
head-on.  One  accommodation 
had  followed  another,  but  time 
was  not  on  the  side  of  evasion. 
Observes  historian  Paul  Finkel- 
man  of  the  University  of  Tulsa: 
As  Lincoln  said  in  his  second  in- 
augural address,  'all  knew  that 
this  interest'  — slavery—  'was 
somehow  the  cause  of  the  war.' 
That  'interest'  was  not  likely  to 
go  away  peacefully.  Sooner  or 
later  the  American  people  had 
to  come  to  terms  with  it." 

Mildly  opposed  to  slavery  in 
principle,  Douglas  regarded  the 
issue  as  more  a  dangerous  dis- 
traction than  a  fundamental  ob- 
stacle to  the  Republic's  survival. 
White  America's  destiny,  in  his 
view,  was  to  extend  its  domain 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
not  to  agonize  over  the  dubious 

rights  of  those  he  considered  his  racial  inferiors.  With  that 
perspective  in  mind,  he  had  helped  arrange  the  historic 
Compromise  of  1850,  which  admitted  California  to  the 
Union  as  a  free  state  while  placing  no  restrictions  on  slavery 
in  the  new  territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  Voters  there 
would  decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  to  permit  slav- 
ery and  the  principle  would  be  known  as  popular  sovereignty. 

ROSS  DRAKE  wrote  on  dueling  in  America  in  the  March  issue  of 
Smithsonian.  He  is  based  in  Connecticut. 


Repealing  an  1820  law  banning  slavery  in  territories  north 

of  Missouri's  southern  border,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 

left  both  territories  (as  mapped  out  in  1855)  up  for  grabs. 


But  four  years  later  Douglas  had  a  different  agenda.  Early 
in  1854,  hoping  to  open  the  way  for  a  railroad  Unking  Cali- 
fornia with  Illinois  and  the  East,  he  wanted  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  establishment  of  the  Nebraska  Territory  in  the 
vast  wilderness  west  of  Missouri  and  Iowa.  Douglas  had 
sought  such  approval  before,  but  lacked  the  Southern  votes 
to  get  it.  Further  bargaining  would  now  be  necessary,  and 
the  stakes  this  time  would  include  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, for  more  than  30  years  the  foundation  of  federal  pol- 
icy regarding  the  expansion  of  slavery  If  Nebraska  were  or- 
ganized with  the  compromise  in  place,  it  would  be  slave-free 
and  slave-state  Missouri  would  be  bordered  on  three  sides 
by  free  states  and  territories.  Missouri's  influential— and 

rabidly  proslavery— senator, 
David  Atchison,  had  a  prob- 
lem with  that;  he  wanted  Ne- 
braska opened  to  slavery,  and 
vowed  to  see  it  "sink  in  hell"  if 
it  were  not. 

Thus  began  a  delicate  ne- 
gotiation in  which  Douglas, 
who  had  once  described  the 
Missouri  Compromise  as  "a 
sacred  thing,  which  no  ruth- 
less hand  would  ever  be  reck- 
less enough  to  disturb," 
searched  for  a  politic  way  of 
disturbing  it— something 
short  of  outright  repeal.  But 
his  would-be  Southern  allies, 
fearing  that  any  ambiguity 
about  the  compromise's  sur- 
vival would  discourage  slave- 
holders from  moving  to  Ne- 
braska, wanted  it  struck  down 
unequivocally  Douglas  was  re- 
luctant, but  finally  agreed.  "By 
God,  sir,"  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed to  Kentucky  senator 
Archibald  Dixon,  "you  are 
right.  I  will  incorporate  it  into 
my  bill,  though  I  know  it  will 
raise  a  hell  of  a  storm." 

He  was  right  about  that. 
Even  as  he  saw  his  bill  through 
the  Senate  (it  now  called  for  the  division  of  Nebraska  into 
two  territories,  one  of  them  Kansas)  and  an  uneasy  House  of 
Representatives,  vilification  rained  from  the  pulpit,  the  press 
and  a  Congressional  vanguard  of  outraged  Free-Soilers,  as 
those  who  opposed  slavery's  extension  were  known.  At  one 
point  the  Senate  received  a  petition  250  feet  long  and  signed 
by  more  than  3,000  New  England  clergymen  urging  the  bill's 
defeat  "in  the  name  of  Almighty  God."  Douglas  detested 
abolitionists  and  sought  in  vain  to  cast  the  protests  as  the 
work  of  extremists. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  He  declared  in  1858  that 
the  nation  could  not  endure  "half slave,  and  half  free." 


STEPHEN  DOUGLAS  His  new  law  promoted  the 
"right  of  the  people  to  decide"  locally  the  issue  of  slavery. 


JOHN  BROWN   The  abolitionist's  last  words  were 
that  slavery  "will  never  be  purged  away  but  with  blood." 


DAVID  ATCHISON    The  Missouri  senator  vowed 
to  see  Nebraska  "sink  in  hell"  if  slavery  were  prohibited. 


\<C    \^^^^^   .         


T,  here  WAS,  in  FACT,  a  growing  antipathy  in  the 
!  North  toward  slavery.  Moreover,  observes  Forgie, 
"the  upending  of  a  permanent  deal  naturally  an- 
tagonizes people  disadvantaged  by  it,  and  [Kansas-Nebraska] 
fed  existing  worries  that  the  slaveholding  class  was  bent  on 
extending  its  power  nationally,  with  the  goal  of  ultimately  de- 
stroying republican  institutions.  Also,  the  law  seemed  to 
promise  the  movement  of  blacks  into  areas  Northern  whites 
had  assumed  were  to  be  reserved  for  them." 

Though  Douglas  later  observed  that  he  could  have  made 
his  way  from  Boston  to  Chicago  "by  the  light  of  my  own  effi- 
gy," he  was  not  about  to  be  intimidated.  He  was,  after  all,  a 
practical  man,  and  he  saw  Kansas-Nebraska  as  a  practical  bill. 
By  transferring  authority  over  slavery  from  Congress  to  the 
territories  themselves,  he  believed  he  was  removing  a  threat 
to  the  Union.  Nor  did  he  think  it  likely  that  slavery  would 
spread  from  the  15  states  where  it  existed  to  the  areas  being 
opened  for  settlement.  But  when  it  came  to  judging  public 
feeling  on  the  issue,  the  senator  was,  unhappily  tone-deaf. 
"He  was  a  Northern  man  who  was  Southern  in  his  views 


on  race,"  explains  Finkelman.  "He  said  he  didn't  care  whether 
slavery  was  voted  up  or  down,  but  most  Northerners  did  care. 
He  may  have  been  the  only  person  in  America  who  didn't. 
Many  Northerners,  and  Lincoln  is  a  great  example,  thought 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  just  a  notch  below  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  American  political 
framework.  They  saw  it  as  putting  slavery  on  the  road  to  ex- 
tinction, and  that  was  for  them  a  sacred  goal.  Kansas-Ne- 
braska betrayed  this."  And  so,  the  battle  lines  were  drawn. 

Douglas  seemed  unfazed  at  first,  confident  he  could  undo 
the  damage.  He  soon  discovered  otherwise.  Speaking  in 
Chicago  on  behalf  of  his  party  to  kick  off  the  1854  Congres- 
sional election  campaign  in  Illinois  — though  he  wasn't  on 
the  ballot  himself— Douglas  was  interrupted  by  "an  uproar 
of  shouts,  groans  and  hisses,"  reports  Johannsen.  "Missiles" 
were  thrown,  and  "to  the  delight  of  the  crowd,  Douglas  lost 
his  temper,  denouncing  the  assemblage  as  a  mob  and  reply- 
ing to  their  taunts  by  shaking  his  fist,  which  only  intensified 
the  din.  ..."  Douglas  put  up  with  the  heckling  for  more 
than  two  hours,  then  angrily  strode  from  the  platform.  "It  is 
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STEPHEN    FINDING    HIS  MOTHER. 


Vilified  as  proslavery  and  mocked  for  his  short  stature,  Stephen  Douglas  takes  a  beating  in  this  1860  Currier  and  Ives  lithograph. 
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now  Sunday  morning,"  he  was  said  to  have  shouted  back  at 
his  tormentors  (though  some  historians  doubt  that  he  did). 
"I'll  go  to  church,  and  you  may  go  to  hell!" 

The  ensuing  election  confirmed  the  devastating  impact 
of  Douglas'  bill  on  his  Democratic  party.  Opponents  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  carried  both  houses  of  the  Illinois  leg- 
islature, which  at  that  time  still  elected  U.S.  senators,  and 
free-state  Democrats  lost  66  of  their  91  seats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Suddenly,  the  Democrats  found  them- 
selves a  Southern  party,  one  that  would  be  able  after  1856  to 
elect  only  one  president  in  the  remainder  of  the  century 

MEANWHILE,  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  a  former 
one-term  congressman  nearly  five  years  out  of 
office,  had  joined  the  fray.  Stumping  for 
Richard  Yates,  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  1854  election, 
Lincoln  tore  into  Kansas-Nebraska,  calling  it  "covert  real 
zeal  for  the  spread  of  slavery"  In  so  doing,  he  was  directly 
challenging  Douglas,  setting  the  stage  for  the  crucial  de- 
bates between  them  four  years  later  that  would  make  Lin- 
coln a  national  figure.  "I  was  losing  interest  in  politics,"  he 
wrote  in  a  letter  in  1859,  "when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  aroused  me  again."  Lincoln  was  capable  of 
raising  the  slavery  debate  to  a  level  at  which  Douglas  seems 
profoundly  disadvantaged,  in  retrospect  (as  he  wasn't  then), 
by  his  obvious  disdain  for  blacks,  slave  or  free.  "I  care  more 
for  the  great  principle  of  self-government,"  Douglas  would 


one  day  declare,  ".  .  .  than  I  do  for  all  the  negroes  in  Chris- 
tendom." According  to  his  biographer  William  Lee  Miller, 
Lincoln  quoted  Douglas  as  saying  that  in  all  contests  be- 
tween the  Negro  and  the  crocodile,  Douglas  was  for  the 
Negro,  but  that  in  all  questions  between  the  Negro  and  the 
white  man,  he  was  for  the  white  man. 

While  Douglas  viewed  popular  sovereignty  as  a  bedrock 
democratic  value,  Lincoln  saw  its  application  to  slavery  as 
a  callous  statement  of  moral  indifference.  And  he  equated 
revoking  the  Missouri  Compromise  with  repudiating  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  itself.  "Near  eighty  years  ago," 
he  observed,  "we  began  by  declaring  that  all  men  are  creat- 
ed equal;  but  now ...  we  have  run  down  to  the  other  dec- 
laration, that  for  some  men  to  enslave  others  is  a  'sacred  right 
of  self-government.' " 

Though  Lincoln's  feelings  about  what  he  called  "the  mon- 
strous injustice  of  slavery"  were  sincere,  he  was  no  aboli- 
tionist, and  he  felt  bound  to  accept  slavery  where  it  existed. 
He  was,  like  Douglas,  a  practical  man,  with  whom  the  Union 
always  came  first.  He  endorsed  the  spirit  of  compromise  on 
which  it  depended,  and  which  he  believed  Kansas-Nebraska 
subverted.  And  what  shall  we  have  in  lieu  of  [this  spirit]?" 
he  asked.  "The  South  flushed  with  triumph  and  tempted  to 
excesses;  the  North,  betrayed,  as  they  believe,  brooding  on 
wrong  and  burning  for  revenge.  One  side  will  provoke;  the 
other  resent.  The  one  will  taunt,  the  other  defy;  one  ag- 
gresses, the  other  retaliates." 


MUR   D  E  ft  in     1u($»_ 
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FORCING     SLAVERY  DOWN  THE  THROJVT OF  A  FREESOILER 


Democrats  (in  a  1856  cartoon)  paid  a  heavy  price  for  the  perception  that  they  would  go  to  any  lengths  to  advance  slavery. 
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That  is  precisely  what  happened.  'Any  plausible  explana- 
tion of  the  failure  to  find  another  sectional  compromise  in 
1860-61  would  have  to  include  the  fact  that  [trust  in  such 
agreements}  took  a  deadly  hit  with  Kansas-Nebraska,"  says 
Forgie.  "Why  would  anyone  sign  on  to  a  compromise  again?" 
And  once  awakened,  the  Souths  hope  that  Kansas  might  be- 
come the  16th  slave  state  took  on  a  tenacious  life  of  its  own. 
When  the  North  proved  equally  determined  to  keep  Kansas 
free,  the  territory  turned  into  a  battlefield. 

Events  quickly  took  an  ominous  turn.  When  New  England 
abolitionists  formed  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company  to  seed 
Kansas  with  antislavery  settlers,  proslavery  Missourians  sensed 
an  invasion.  "We  are  threatened,"  an  acquaintance  complained 
in  a  letter  to  Senator  Atchison, 
"with  being  made  the  unwilling 
receptacle  of  the  filth,  scum  and 
offscourings  of  the  East  ...  to 
preach  abolition  and  dig  under- 
ground Railroads." 

In  fact,  most  emigrants  did 
not  go  to  Kansas  to  preach  any- 
thing, much  less  to  dig.  As  like- 
ly to  be  antiblack  as  they  were 
antislavery,  they  went  for  land, 
not  a  cause.  Likewise,  most 
proslavery  settlers  had  neither 
slaves  nor  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing any.  Yet  these  distinctions 
didn't  much  matter.  Kansas  be- 
came part  of  the  larger  Ameri- 
can drama,  and  the  few  thou- 
sand settlers  who  made  their 
home  in  the  territory  found 
themselves  surrogates,  reluc- 
tant or  not,  of  the  inexorable  is- 
sues that  threatened  the  Union. 
"Kansas,"  says  Forgie,  "much 
like  Korea  or  Berlin  in  the  Cold 
War,  readily  took  form  as  the 
arena  in  which  a  battle  was 
being  waged  for  much  larger 
stakes.  Which  section's  insti- 
tutions would  shape  the  future 
of  the  continent?" 
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Lawrence,  K.  T.,  Satorday,  May  10,  1856. 
TW»  morniog  there  was  a  aeeret  leuion  for  a 
fcw  fcoun.  Branson  wm  under  examination,  and 
a  few  of  hi.  neighbor*,  and  the  examination  doubt- 
k.i  reUted  to  the  nuttcder  of  Dow.  Hence,  the 
■ecr.tiet.rion.  About  11  o'clock  the  Committee 
nm*»&  the  open  instigation,  M«ur«.  Howacd 


Despite  the  New  York  Tribune's  headlines,  the  so-called 

sack  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  on  May  21, 1856,  by  pro-slavery 

forces,  resulted  in  the  death  of  only  one  individual. 


hat  happened  in  Kansas  has  been  called  a 
bushwhackers'  war,  and  it  began  with  a  bush- 
_  whacked  election.  Defending  themselves 

against  what  they  saw  as  Yankee  fanatics  and  slave  stealers, 
thousands  of  Missourians,  led  by  Senator  Atchison  himself, 
crossed  the  border  into  Kansas  in  March  1855  to  elect,  ille- 
gally, a  proslavery  territorial  legislature.  "There  are  eleven 
hundred  coming  over  from  Platte  County  to  vote,"  Atchison 
shouted  at  one  point,  "and  if  that  ain't  enough  we  can  send 
five  thousand— enough  to  kill  every  God-damned  abolition- 


ist in  the  territory!"  When  the  new  legislature  promptly  ex- 
pelled its  few  antislavery  members,  the  disenfranchised  Free- 
Soilers  set  up  their  own  shadow  government. 

The  territory  was  soon  awash  with  secret  societies  and  in- 
formal militias,  formed  ostensibly  for  self-defense,  but  capable 
of  deadly  mischief  on  both  sides.  Kansas  was  a  powder  keg 
awaiting  a  match,  and  it  found  one  in  the  shooting  of  Douglas 
County  sheriff  Samuel  Jones,  an  unrestrained  proslavery  man, 
by  an  unknown  assailant,  as  he  sat  in  his  tent  outside  the  Free- 
Soil  stronghold  of  Lawrence.  Soon  afterward,  the  Douglas 
County  grand  jury,  instructed  by  a  judge  angered  by  what  he  re- 
garded as  Free-Soilers'  treasonous  resistance  to  the  territorial 
government,  returned  sedition  indictments  against  the  Free- 
Soil  "governor,"  Charles  Robin- 
son, two  Lawrence  newspapers 
and  the  town's  Free  State  Hotel, 
supposedly  being  used  as  a 
fortress.  Soon  a  posse  descended 
on  Lawrence,  led  by  a  federal 
marshal  who  made  several  arrests 
before  dismissing  the  troops.  It 
was  then  that  Sheriff  Jones,  re- 
covered from  his  wound  (but  not, 
in  the  view  of  historian  Allan 
Nevins,  from  being  "a  vindictive, 
blundering  fool"),  took  over  the 
posse,  which  looted  the  town, 
wrecked  the  newspapers'  press- 
es, set  fire  to  Robinson's  house 
and  burned  the  hotel  after  failing 
to  destroy  it  with  cannon  fire. 

It  was  a  bad  day  for  Law- 
rence, but  a  better  one  for  the 
nation's  antislavery  press,  which 
made  the  sack  of  Lawrence,  as 
it  was  called,  sound  like  the  re- 
duction of  Carthage.  "Lawrence 
in  Ruins,"  announced  Horace 
Greeley's  New  York  Tribune. 
"Several  Persons  Slaughtered— 
Freedom  Bloodily  Subdued." 
(In  fact,  the  only  fatality  in 
Lawrence  was  a  slave-stater 
struck  by  falling  masonry) 
As  exaggerated  as  the  "sack" 
may  have  been,  in  the  climate  of  the  day  it  was  bound  to  have 
consequences.  John  Brown  quickly  set  them  in  motion.  He 
had  been  on  his  way  to  help  defend  Lawrence  with  a  group 
called  the  Pottawatomie  Rifles  when  he  learned  he  was  too 
late  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  unfortunate  Doyles  and 
their  neighbors.  (Three  years  later,  on  October  16,  1859, 
Brown  and  his  followers  would  stage  a  bloody  attack  on  a  fed- 
eral armory  in  Harpers  Ferry,  Virginia.  Cornered  by  U.S. 
Marines  under  the  command  of  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  a  wound- 
ed Brown  would  be  taken  prisoner,  convicted  and  hanged.) 
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EACTION  IN  KANSAS  to  Brown's  Pottawatomie 
killing  spree  was  swift.  Proslavery  settlers  were 
furious,  fearful  and  primed  for  revenge,  and  many 
Free-Soilers  were  horrified— as  well  they  might  have  been, 
since  the  incident  was  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  shootings, 
burnings  and  general  mayhem.  Yet  the  larger  Eastern  audi- 
ence hardly  knew  what  had  happened.  Like  the  sack  of 
Lawrence,  the  Pottawatomie  murders  were  transformed  in 
the  telling.  Either  they  hadn't  happened  at  all,  had  been  com- 
mitted by  Indians  or  had  occurred  in  the  heat  of  battle.  In 
the  great  propaganda  war  being  waged  in  the  Northern  press, 
slave-state  Kansans  were  invariably  cast  as  the  villains,  and 
it  was  a  role  they  were  not  to  escape. 

Sometimes  they  seemed  not  to  be  trying,  as  when  the 
tainted  proslavery  legislature  made  even  questioning  the  right 
to  hold  slaves  in  Kansas  a  felony  and  made  aiding  a  fugitive 
slave  a  capital  offense.  Neither  law  was  enforced,  but  that  was 
probably  not  the  point.  Unable  to  match  the  flood  of  Free- 
Soil  emigrants  pouring  in  from  the  Ohio  Valley  and  elsewhere, 
slave-staters  seemed  more  determined  than  ever  to  make  the 
territory  inhospitable  to  those  opposed  to  slavery 

And  they  did  not  lack  for  allies.  "The  admission  of  Kansas 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state  is  now  a  point  of  honor  with 
the  South,"  wrote  South  Carolina  congressman  Preston 
Brooks  in  March  1856.  "It  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that 
the  fate  of  the  South  is  to  be  decided  with  the  Kansas  issue." 
Thus  freighted  with  national  consequence,  resolution  of  the 
Kansas  question  would  hardly  be  left  to  Kansans  alone. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  unsurprising  that  presi- 
dents Franklin  Pierce  and  James  Buchanan,  Northern  men 
of  pronounced  Southern  sympathies,  both  endorsed  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  illegitimate  legislature  over  the  objections  of 
a  succession  of  territorial  governors. 

Among  them  was  Robert  J.  Walker,  a  former  Treasury  sec- 
retary and  a  Douglas  ally  Meeting  with  President  Buchanan 
before  leaving  Washington  in  the  spring  of  1857,  he  spelled 
out  his  understanding,  with  which  Buchanan  agreed,  that 
Kansas  would  be  admitted  to  statehood  only  after  residents 
were  able  to  vote  freely  and  fairly  on  a  state  constitution. 

It  sounded  simple  enough.  But  the  difficulty  of  its  execution 
was  made  clear  when,  at  a  welcoming  banquet  in  Kansas,  the 
diminutive  Walker  was  upbraided  by  one  of  his  proslavery 
hosts:  'And  do  you  come  here  to  rule  us?  You,  a  miserable  pigmy 
like  you?.  .  .  Walker,  we  have  unmade  governors  before;  and  by 
God,  I  tell  you,  sir,  we  can  unmake  them  again!"  Certainly  they 
were  ready  to  try  After  Free-Soilers  refused  to  participate  in 
what  they  believed,  with  reason,  would  be  a  rigged  election  for 
constitutional  convention  delegates,  the  proslavery  convention, 
meeting  in  the  town  of  Lecompton,  made  a  crucial  decision. 

Rather  than  being  allowed  to  vote  up  or  down  on  a  pro- 
posed constitution,  Kansans  would  be  given  a  choice  be- 
tween a  constitution  with  slavery  and  a  constitution  without 
it.  But  the  constitution  without  it  contained  a  clause  allow- 
ing slaveholders  already  in  the  territory  to  retain  not  only 
their  slaves  but  the  slaves'  offspring.  Free-Soilers,  naturally, 


saw  their  choice  as  being  not  between  slavery  and  its  ab- 
sence, but  between  a  little  bit  of  slavery  and  a  lot  of  it— or, 
as  one  Kansan  put  it,  between  taking  arsenic  with  bread  and 
butter  and  taking  it  straight.  When  the  options  were  put  to 
a  vote,  Free-Soilers  once  again  declined  to  take  part. 

By  this  time,  the  battle  had  been  joined  in  Washington. 
Over  the  objections  of  Governor  Walker,  Buchanan  had  de- 
cided to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  Lecompton  convention 
and  the  inevitable  approval  of  its  slave-state  constitution. 
The  president's  decision  led  him  to  an  angry  confrontation 
with  Douglas,  who  saw  it  as  a  betrayal  of  the  very  popular 
sovereignty  on  which  the  senator  had  staked  his  career. 

Now,  as  always,  Douglas  saw  himself  as  the  defender  of 
the  sane  middle  ground,  where  the  Union  might  be  saved 
from  extremists.  But  when  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
Douglas'  urging,  refused  to  accept  the  slave-state  constitu- 
tion submitted  by  Kansas,  Southerners  who  had  supported 
Douglas'  notion  of  popular  sovereignty  when  it  suited  their 
purposes  now  abandoned  both  it  and  Douglas.  And 
Buchanan,  who  had  boldly  proclaimed  Kansas  "as  much  a 
slave  state  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina,"  became  Douglas' 
implacable  enemy.  The  South  had  elected  Buchanan,  and  he 
was  desperately  afraid  of  secession;  he  couldn't  bring  himself 
to  back  down  on  Lecompton. 

Yet  neither  could  Douglas.  Whatever  a  compromise  might 
have  gained  him  in  the  South  would  have  been  lost  in  the 
North  and  the  West,  where  the  Democrats  were  already  in  dis- 
array And  though  Douglas  had  made  his  reputation  as  a  canny 
politician,  he  was  also,  at  bottom,  a  patriot.  He  believed  a  na- 
tional Democratic  Party  was  needed  to  hold  the  Union  to- 
gether, and  he  believed  he  was  needed  to  lead  it.  Douglas  had 
never  been  a  man  of  moderate  habits,  and  his  health  in  recent 
years  had  been  suspect.  But  when,  in  i860,  he  was  at  last  nom- 
inated for  the  presidency,  and  found  the  party  irretrievably 
damaged— Southern  Democrats  promptly  chose  a  candidate 
of  their  own,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  to  oppose  him— he  turned 
his  remaining  energy  into  a  campaign  that  was  as  much  for  the 
Union  as  it  was  for  himself.  Meanwhile,  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
been  nominated  as  the  presidential  candidate  of  the  new  Re- 
publican Party,  created  in  1854  to  oppose  the  spread  of  slavery 

In  October,  accepting  the  inevitability  of  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion, and  knowing  that  secession  was  no  idle  threat,  Douglas 
courageously  decided  on  a  final  tour  of  the  South,  hoping  to 
rally  sentiment  to  keep  the  nation  whole.  But  though  his  re- 
ception was  generally  civil,  the  time  for  persuasion  had 
passed.  As  if  a  symbol  of  the  failure  of  his  mission,  the  deck 
of  an  Alabama  riverboat  on  which  he  and  his  wife  were  trav- 
eling collapsed,  injuring  them  both  and  forcing  Douglas  to 
continue  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch.  He  received  news  of  his 
defeat  in  Mobile,  realized  it  augured  a  country  divided  and 
likely  a  war,  and  retired  to  his  hotel  "more  hopeless,"  report- 
ed his  secretary,  "than  I  had  ever  before  seen  him."  The  fol- 
lowing June,  exhausted  in  body  and  spirit,  Douglas  died  at 
age  48,  just  seven  weeks  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  in  the 
opening  salvo  of  the  Civil  War.  © 
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In  the  spring  of  1854  U.S.  Senator  Stephen  Douglas  of  Illinois  maneuvered  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  through  Congress.  Never  has  an  Act  caused  so  much 
controversy.  In  the  fall  elections  of  1854  candidates  for  elected  office  ran  as 
being  "for"  or  "against"  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  The  old  "Whig"  and 
"Democratic"  party  lines  were  blurred.  Those  "for"  it  claimed  it  was  the 
democratic  thing  to  do-to  allow  those  moving  out  onto  the  Great  Plains  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  they  would  have  slavery  or  not.  Those  "against" 
said  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  went  against  the  Founding  Fathers  intentions. 
They  argued  that  the  Founding  Fathers  had  intended  for  slavery  to  eventually 
disappear  and  the  Missouri  Compromise  [which  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  had 
overthrown]  was  just  one  in  a  series  of  steps  taken  by  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
phase  out  slavery. 


Lincoln  the  Politician 


William  Herndon 


In  Illinois,  candidates  for  the  State 
legislature  in  1854  ran  under  several  party 
banners  including  Democrat,  Whig, 
Republican,  and  Free  Soilers.  Abraham 
Lincoln  ran  for  the  State  legislature  as  a 
Whig.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  November 
elections  no  one  party  had  a  majority  in  the 
legislature,  but  those  "against"  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  believed  they  had  a  majority  of 
thirteen  [they  were  commonly  called  "Anti- 
Nebraskans"].  The  problem  would  be  for 
the  "Anti-Nebraskans"  to  unite  for  one  U.  S. 
Senate  candidate  (Thomas  153-154). 

There  were  several  individuals  who  wanted 
to  be  the  "Anti-Nebraska"  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Illinois.  One  was  Abraham  Lincoln 
who  resigned  his  legislative  seat  to  be 
eligible  -  oddly  enough  the  special  election 
to  replace  him  elected  a  "Pro  Kansas- 
Nebraska"  man.  Three  days  after  the 
November  election  he  was  writing 
individual  legislators,  influential  newspaper 
editors,  and  political  friends  (Findley  223- 
225).  Lincoln  wrote  to  a  former  client  "You 
used  to  express  a  good  deal  of  partiality  for 
me;  and  if  you  are  still  so,  now  is  the  time. 
Some  friends  here  are  really  for  me,  for  the 
U.  S.  Senate."  To  a  friend  Lincoln  wrote  "I 
have  really  got  it  in  my  head  to  try  to  be 
United  States  Senator."  (Collected  Works  V. 
II 286-290). 


Lincoln  was  so  diligent  in  seeking  support 
during  this  period  that  his  law  partner, 
William  Herndon  said  Lincoln  slept  "with 
one  eye  open."  Judge  David  Davis,  a  long 
time  friend  of  Lincoln,  and  John  A.  Logan,  a 
strong  "anti-Nebraska  Democrat,"  threw 
their  support  behind  Lincoln  and  worked 
diligently  to  convince  legislators  to  vote  for 
Lincoln.  Long  time  Lincoln  friends  and 
associates  Ward  Hill  Lamon  and  Leonard 
Swett  were  also  buttonholing  uncommitted 
legislators.  And  of  course  William  Herndon, 
who  had  great  influence  among  the 
abolitionists,  was  working  to  influence  those 
abolitionists  who  felt  Lincoln  was  not  as 
strongly  anti-slavery  as  they  would  like. 
(Donald  179-183). 

Lincoln  knew  that  to  gain  the  Senate  seat 
would  be  a  difficult  task.  The  "Anti- 
Nebraska"  majority  was  slim.  In  February  of 
1855  the  "Anti-Nebraska"  caucus  chose 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  its  candidate.  He  and 
his  wife  Mary  plotted  strategy  in  their  back 
parlor,  filling  several  tiny  notebooks  with  the 
name  and  the  anticipated  partisan  position 
of  each  legislator  (Baker  149).  As  the  day  of 
the  vote  approached  Lincoln  felt  confident 
of  47  votes.  Because  one  legislator  was 
absent,  it  would  take  50  votes  to  gain  the 
Senate  seat  (Donald  179-183). 


For  the  good  of 
the  cause 


Senator  Trumbull 
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The  Democratic  Party  caucus  chose  the 
Senate  incumbent  James  Shields,  a  pro 
Kansas-Nebraska  Democrat,  as  its 
candidate.  Shields  was  a  strong  ally  of 
Stephen  Douglas  and  had  once  challenged 
Lincoln  to  a  duel  in  1842  (Baker  149). 

Five  Democrats  refused  to  join  either  the 
Democratic  caucus  or  the  "Anti-Nebraska" 
caucus.  They  hoped  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power.  They  wanted  Lyman  Trumbull,  an 
"Anti-Nebraska"  Democrat,  to  be  the  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Roske  23-25). 
Trumbull,  a  life-long  Democrat,  was  the 
husband  of  Julia  Jayne,  one  of  Mary 
Lincoln's  closest  friends  and  the  bridesmaid 
at  the  Lincoln  wedding  (Baker  149). 

On  the  first  ballot  Lincoln  had  44  votes, 
Shields  41,  and  Trumbull  5.  The  other  nine 
votes  were  spread  over  several  candidates. 
The  balloting  continued  on  through  several 
other  ballots  with  no  one  gaining  a  majority. 
On  the  seventh  ballot  the  Democrats 
switched  their  votes  from  Shields  to 
Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson,  who  had  taken 
no  position  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
question,  but  who  had  led  some  to  believe 
he  was  an  "Anti-Nebraskan."  On  the  eighth 
and  ninth  ballots  Lincoln  had  15  votes, 
Trumbull  35,  and  Matteson  47. 

Lincoln  knew  Matteson  was  not  an  "Anti- 
Nebraskan"  and  to  ensure  a  victory  for  the 
"Anti-Nebraskans"  he  told  his  supporters  to 
vote  for  Trumbull.  Some  were  not  anxious 


Today  states  hold  popular  elections  to 
choose  their  U.  S.  Senators.  But  it  has  not 
always  been  that  way  Prior  to  1914  U.  S. 
Senators  were  chosen  by  each  state's 
legislature. 

Prior  to  direct  election  of  U.  S.  Senators, 
state  legislatures  used  various  methods  to 
choose  their  U.  S.  Senators.  In  some  states  it 
was  common  practice  for  each  party  in  a 
state  legislature  to  hold  a  caucus  before  the 
state  legislature  met  in  its  new  session. 
Members  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature 


to  do  so,  but  Lincoln  wanted  an  "anti- 
Nebraska"  man  to  be  elected  so  he  told  his 
supporters,  "I'm  for  Trumbull "  (Donald 
184).  On  the  tenth  ballot  "Anti-Nebraskan" 
Lyman  Trumbull  received  enough  votes  to 
be  chosen  the  U.  S.  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Thomas  153-155)- 

Lincoln  could  have  won  the  Senate  seat  if 
the  five  "Anti-Nebraskan"  Democrats  would 
have  voted  for  him,  but  they  refused  to. 
One,  John  A.  Palmer  later  nominated 
Lincoln  for  the  Vice  Presidency  at  the  1856 
Republican  Convention  and  later  became  a 
leading  Union  General.  Another,  Norman 
Judd  nominated  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency 
at  the  i860  Republican  Convention. 

Later  the  "Anti-Nebraska"  Democrats 
pledged  to  support  Lincoln  in  the  next 
Senate  race.  (Donald  183-185).  By  the  time 
that  1858  Senate  race  came  around  all  the 
various  "Anti-Nebraska"  elements  had  been 
combined  into  the  Republican  Party. 

There  were  some  hard  feelings.  Logan  was 
furious  at  Lincoln's  defeat.  Judge  Davis 
distrusted  Trumbull  and  Judd,  "as  life  long 
Democrats,"  but  did  manage  to  overcome 
his  distrust  to  work  with  Judd  to  secure 
Lincoln  the  i860  Republican  Presidential 
nomination  (Donald  185).  Mary  Lincoln 
became  estranged  from  Julia  Jayne  Trumbull 
and  never  spoke  to  her  again  (Baker  149- 
150). 


belonging  to  the  same  party  went  to  the 
party  caucus.  At  the  caucus  the  party  would 
choose  its  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate 
seat.  Therefore,  the  party  holding  a  majority 
of  the  seats  in  a  state  legislature  chose  the 
U.S.  Senators  for  the  state.  However,  it  was 
never  quite  so  simple.  Often  there  were  third 
parties  or  a  party  caucus  might  not  be  able 
to  settle  on  just  one  candidate  and  therefore 
three  or  more  candidates  would  emerge.  So 
often  there  was  a  lot  of  political 
maneuvering  that  took  place  to  choose  the 
U.  S.  Senator  from  a  state. 
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